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800,000 HOME FROM THE WAR £ 


The Man of Iron and Steel 



A new Iron Indus! ry is springing up in Northamptonshire, based on the discovery of a 
London clerk which led to the prosperous development of the Saar Ironflelds, as told on this 
page. Our picture shows a group representing Industry “on the Victoria Memorial which 
stands In front of Buckingham Palace. 


GREAT STEEL STORY 

HOW PROSPERITY CAME 
TO THE SAAR , ; 

The Young Police Court Clerk 
Who Was Laughed At > 

NEW IRON AREA FOR ENGLAND 

The first Bessemer Converter to be 
" erected in the Corby Steelworks, Nortli- 
' amptonshire, poured its glittering stream 
of molten metal within a few days of the 
plebiscite in the Saar. 

The placing of the new iron industry 
. around Corby is only. possible because 
of the invention of Englishmen which 

• made the ironflelds in Lorraine and the 
Saar the source of a steel industry which 

■ could “use inferior ore. ’ 

Everybody knows of the Bessemer 
process, but what is not so well known 
is the work of Sidney Thomas and his 
cousin Percy Gilchrist which enabled 
this great Converter to be fed with what 
were formerly considered low-grade ores. 
When Bismarck Took Lorraine 
The Bessemer Converter was only able 
to use iron ore with the smallest per¬ 
centage of phosphorus, and when 
phosphorus-bearing iron ore was placed 
in the furnace it produced a brittle steel. 
The phosphorus with it was separated 
from the iron when molten, only to be 
reabsorbed as the molten mass cooled; 
while the siliceous linings of Bessemer 
Converters were broken down by j the 
heat and formed a useless slag. | 
Now, both low-grade and high-grade 
ores exist in the neighbourhood of: the 

• Rhine and its tributaries, and when 
Bismarck took Lorraine from France 
he acquired the area with the high-grade 
ores, leaving his beaten enemy ironflelds 
that were useless. 1 

Solving the Apparently Insoluble 

So in the seventies all metallurgists 
were seeking a- means for producing 
Bessemer steel from low-grade ores, and 
at-last a young man of 27, eking out a 
humble existence as junior clerk in the 
Marlborough Street Police Court, solved 
the ; problem. His name was Sidney 
Thomas, arid he had acquired an intense 
interest in'physics at Dulwich College 
and had .carried; on his'studies of an 
evening.- Tie realised that a Converter 
must be lined with some material which 
wouldabsorb j the phosphoric acid 
released in the Converter and hold it 
during the process'’of cooling. Such 
substances "wenj lime and manganese, 
Sidney’s cousin Percy Gilchrist hap¬ 
pened to be a chemist at a great iron¬ 
works together they experimented. 

They took out patents, and in 1878; at 
a meeting’of the Iron and Steel Institute 
in London, Sidney Thomas modestly 
rose and announced that lie had solved 
the apparently insoluble problem, Con¬ 
temptuous silence was his only reward. 
The two friends took their discovery to 
France, where, if anywhere, there was a 
need for reviving the steel. industry, 


again to be ignored. In Paris, however, 
they met an English ironmaster, Windsor 
Richards) who realised the importance 
of the discovery arid enabled experiments 
on a large scale - to be made at Middles-, 
brough. Then the fun began, : 

All the world waited on the doorstep 
of Sidney Thomas for rights to use his 
Basic Bessemer patent. The invention 
enabled France to reach an output of 
14 million tons of basic steel in 1914, 
while Germany was obtaining 21 million 
tons of it from Lorraine. The world 
production of steel jumped from three to 
a hundred million tons a year. -. ! - 

Not only did the invention produce 
steel from low-grade ores," but it created 
a valuable fertiliser for the fields of 
peace—basic slag, a by-product which 
will often convert a loss into a profit in 
a steelworks. So basic steel and basic 
slag will be the production of the new 
works on the’ low-grade ironflelds of 
Northamptonshire, and will be for a long 
time to come, because it has been esti.-1 


mated that there are 450 million tons of 
iron ore available. 

It is only two years ago that work was 
started on the 20,ooo-acre ironfield here, 
with a guarantee of a loan of three 
million pounds by the Bankers Indus¬ 
trial Development Company and others, 
■ Corby has been the busiest centre in 
England' these two years, and in a few 
weeks 2500 men will be employed, all 
living in'an entirely new town. 

- The new steel industry starts in a 
different position from its forerunner in 
England of last century. Today it no 
longer thinks in terms of steel ingots of 
100 tons,' but can cast them up to 250 
tons) forge them, and machine them with 
lathes cutting more than three tons of 
steel from them in an hour. It has also 
a wider market in the new steel con¬ 
struction demanded by the ramifications 
of the electric grid system, as well as by 
the development of ’ aeronautics and 
other industries demanding continually 
new and tougher and more workable steel. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY’S 
MISTAKE 

HAVE THEY FORGOTTEN 
THE GREATER PUBLIC? 

Many Beautiful Things Only 
the Rich Can Buy 

A LESSON FROM BOHEMIA 

The Royal Academy is graced by an 
Exhibition of British Art in Industry, 
to which we have already paid tribute. 

. It is designed to foster industry by 
teaching that beauty and use are one. 

The exhibition is in many respects a 
worthy attempt to fulfil its aim, but wc 
wonder if it does not miss its way when 
it shows us so many exhibits only to be 
commanded by a well-filled purse. The 
fact that the staging of the exhibition 
cost £20,000 is also an indication of the 
" precious ” character of the show. 

A Day Nursery of an expensive kind 
is impossible for -the multitude of 
mothers, just as a Garden Dining Room 
is beyond all but a few thousands. 
Should not the promoters have re¬ 
membered that the vast majority of our 
people cannot afford any sort of dining¬ 
room, and that to foster art in industry 
we must give good line and colour, not 
alone to articles for the rich, but to the 
humble home and its appointments ? 
Trash For Sale 

Those who desire to wed art to work 
and to the lives of those who work 
should inspect the shop windows of 
populous neighbourhoods and observe 
what is being done on a large scale with 
metal, wood, glass, and earthenware. 
Their artistic souls would be shocked With 
the mountains of trash made for sale. ■ 
To , improve the lot of the people by 
improving their supplies is a noble object 
worthy of the true artist. ‘ It is the 
product of the machine which needs to 
be fraught with beauty,-and the thing 
can be done,, We shall' riot do it by 
exhibiting objects, purchasable only 
by those in) comfortable circumstances, 
most of whom already know where and 
how to buy beautiful things. 

We may illustrate our meaning in the 
concrete by the glass offered for sale 
at some well-known shops.) The British 
glass offered is often rubbish, dull in 
colour and coarsely moulded in ugly 
shapes. The glass from Bohemia, on the 
other hand, which pays import duty, is 
both cheap and good, crystal clear and 
faultless in shape and colour. 

THE CAPTAIN DRIVER 

A remarkable feature is being intro¬ 
duced in a new Diesel-electric paddle boat 
which has been built for the L.N.E.R. 

The engine-room controls have been 
placed on the bridge of the vessel, so that 
the captain will be able actually to 
drive his own engines. The new ship is 
called the Talisman, and will be used 011 
the River Clyde) 
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800,000 GERMANS 
HOME AGAIN 

BACK FROM THE WAR 

The Prospect of a More Friendly 
Europe After the Great Poll 

HITLER’S DECLARATION 

A. new situation lias come about in 
Europe now that the Saar is back with 
Germany, The great poll has sent 
800,000 Germans home again for the 
first time, since the war. . . 

, There can have been few days in 
times of peace so full of tense emotion 
as;last Sunday week. That Sunday, on 
which the. voters in the Saar went 
silently and seriously to the polling- 
booths, will stand out in history. : 

Wo hope it will prove the turning- 
point in the struggle which has been 
going on all these years under a very 
tliihly-veiled surface between Germany 
and France. France is a very logical 
nation,- and-the most logical of her states¬ 
men were at the'helm when the prepara¬ 
tions'for the plebiscite were in progress. 

The Appeal of Nationality 

Their wisdom was not blinded by 
prejudice, and they realised long before 
the ballot that the Saarlanders would 
record their overwhelming desire to 
return to Germany in spite of conditions 
there. After all, the somewhat similar 
position of Alsace-Lorraine before the 
war proved to France that nationality 
has an appeal stronger even than any 
fears bred by uncertainty for the future. 

1 As in all elections, the deciding factor 
was the vote of those men and women 
who do not care very much for politics 
and parties, but do care for tradition and 
the security which that word suggests. 
They may detest Hitler and his vociferous 
adherents, but surely these things can 
only be a- phase ; and in the story of a 
great nation, a great race with qualities 
which are the admiration of all mankind, 
'the Nazi rdgime may be nothing but a 
jstern necessity to lift the German people 
.{put of the depression into which they 
-hftvo sunk. The day may even now be 
•dawning when the old Germany will 
i emerge honoured and respected by all. i 

With these thoughts in their minds, 
and catching, if only for a brief while, 
;the enthusiasm of the younger genera¬ 
tion, the older voters trooped through 
snow and slush to the polling-booths. 
The arrangements for their comfort and 
security were as perfect as if the organis¬ 
ing genius of Germany itself had been 
: responsible for them. 

Hopes For the Future 

Tlio international troops were kept 
out of sight all day, and, apart from the 
police, the only men and women in 
uniform were the Red Cross helpers who 
. wheeled the sick and aged from hospital 
to polling-centre. Indeed all the arrange¬ 
ments for this fateful day reflect the 
highest credit on the officials of the 
League, and we may be proud that 
Englishmen took such a leading part. 

: And so the vote went to Germany, and 
France, Italy, England, and all the lesser 
Powers have rejoiced iii Herr Hitler’s 
. declaration' after the poll that hence¬ 
forth Germany has no territorial claims 
on France, adding these notable words : 

We want to assure the world of our 
deep desire id preserve the peace, just as 
we are determined to win hack our equality 
of rights to the fullest measure, just as we 
are determined afterwards to cooperate 
fully in the creation and preservation of 
that international solidarity which is essen- 
: tial for the welfare of the peoples of the 
world. ■. • • 

We may all hope that this will mean 
Germany’s return to Geneva, a due 
\ recognition there of Germany’s rights 
; to equality, and consequently a re-, 
■ duction of armaments after friendly 
talks at the Round Table. 


A HANDSHAKE 
FOR PEACE 

Growing Feeling of 
Hopefulness 

ONE MORE SOURCE OF 
IRRITATION GONE 

The feeling is growing that France 
and Italy, by shaking hands, have done 
much to restore peace in Europe. , 

Thb new Pact continues the Italian 
citizenship of the Tunisian Italians. . . 

The guarantee of Austrian indepen¬ 
dence relieves both nations of the fear of 
a German absorption of Austria, Much 
depends on the German reaction to the 
agreement on this matter. ■ ! ' 

The Pact should also help the cause of 
Disarmament, for Franco-Italian rivalry 
in the Mediterranean has all along stood 
in the way of general agreement. 

Better Relations 

Since Serbia was enlarged as Yugo¬ 
slavia by the Peace Treaties after the 
war the relations between that country 
and Italy have been strained, while 
France has actually helped Yugo-Slavia 
to arm. The new Pact must induce better 
relations between Italy and Yugo-Slavia, 
and such relations are necessary to 
European peace. Prince Paul, the chief 
Regent of Yugo-Slavia, seems willing 
to help ; and, as we have already ex¬ 
plained in the C.N., he is strongly in 
favour of peace and a steady develop¬ 
ment of his country in cooperation with 
its’ neighbours. 

It is an open secret that our own 
Government welcomes the new Franco- 
Italian accord, and it is hoped that it 
will pave the way to a return of Germany 
to the League of Nations. 

Altogether, it is wonderful what a 
handshake will do. 


THE SCHOLAR-PARSON 
A Pupil of Tennyson’s Master 

. On January 9 the Rev Charles L’Oste 
of St Helen’s, Tasmania, was 106, the 
oldest parson in the Empire. He died 
five days later. 

He was born in England and went to 
Louth Grammar School, where the Rev 
J. Waite, under whom Tennyson had 
been a pupil 20 years before, gave him 
a lasting love of the classics. After 
teaching for some time at Bury St 
Edmunds L’Oste went to Australia and 
was presently ordained. 

St Helen’s, his home, is on the east 
coast of Tasmania, and sea-fishing had 
been one of his recreations there ; but 
his main delight had always been in 
reading and study. He retired from his 
pastorship in 19x4, gathered around him 
a few books, and handed oyer his house 
and furniture to some'friends in exchange 
for their promise to look after him. 

THE OLIVER TWINS 
John and William 

Until last September anyone who went 
into a certain printer’s shop off Shoe 
Lane in the City of London might have 
been startled by the extraordinary like¬ 
ness, between Mr John Oliver and. his 
partner and twin Mr William. . 

They said the only person who knew 
them apart was their mother, who lived 
to be 101; but others were let into the 
secret when William had to wear glasses. 

For 77 years they lived happily to¬ 
gether, working together and enjoying 
themselves together. On their 74th 
birthday they bought a car, and John 
took William for a drive round their 
beloved City. 

Then last year John died, and left his 
whole fortune, over £17,000, to the 
brother who had been everything to him 
for so long. William is lonely now, but 
he has a treasure beyond price in the 
memories of three-score years and ten of 
a brother's love. ' 


THE RICH RIVER 
FLOWING WEST 

KING GHAZI TURNS IT ON 

Marvellous Pipeline Carrying 
Millions of Tons of Oil 

TREMENDOUS FEAT IN 
THE DESERT 

One of the greatest enterprises of 
civilised man in uncivilised territories 
has just been brought to success in the 
completion of the pipeline from Iraq 
to the Mediterranean. 

When King Ghazi turned the tap the 
other day at Kirkuk, 150 mile’s north of 
Bagdad, he ,started-.a ; .ri ver which wc 
trust will flow'unchecked for centuries. 

The river of oil flows through over 
1100 miles of 12-inch pipes, the pipeline 
flowing from the oilfield at Kirkuk to 
Haditha-on the Euphrates. There it 
is divided into two branches, one crossing 
Syria by way of Palmyra to Tripoli, 
the other crossing the Syrian desert, 
Transjordania, and Palestine, to emerge 
at the seaport of Haifa. Travelling at 
two and a half miles an hour the oil 
takes three weeks to reach the coast. 

Like an Enormous Switchback 

Men of sixteen nationalities have 
given their energies of mind and body 
to this huge undertaking. It has cost 
about ^10,000,000 and has involved 
over two years of work. , 

It is estimated that over 4,000,009 
tons of oil will be delivered each year 
to oil tankers at Tripoli and Haifa, 

The actual laying of the pipeline 
was no ordinary task; for its course 
ran like an enormous switchback, rising 
to 3000 feet above the level of the sea 
over the Syrian desert and dipping9oo feet 
below the sea to the level of the Jordan. 

In order to drive the oil twelve pump- 
ing.stations have been built, some of them 
like little strongholds, for they have been 
set up in .the wilds where marauding 
bands are apt to break out in their un¬ 
subdued fight with civilisation. 

Across Four Famous Rivers 

The pipeline itself will not easily be 
interfered with, for not only is it 
patrolled, but the separate sections of 
pipe have all been electrically welded 
together. In fact, this line is one of 
the greatest examples of electric welding 
in the engineering World. 

The pipeline has been carried across 
four of the most famous rivers in the 
world—the Tigris, the Euphrates, the 
Orontes, and the Jordan. Fifty thou¬ 
sand tons of material were carried by a 
cable between two towers 130 feet high. 
How amazed must have been the primi¬ 
tive inhabitants at this stupendous task! 

The undertaking has solved a problem 
which, at first sight, seemed likely to 
minimise the value of the great, oil¬ 
fields discovered a few years ago,’ for 
the Kirkuk fields, though prolific as 
any in the world, are remote from the sea. 

Peace and Goodwill 

Great credit -is due to the late King 
Feisal for his friendly attitude toward 
this great task, and to Sir John Cadman, 
the chairman of the Iraq Petroleum 
Company, who has been a moving spirit 
in an undertaking in which French, 
British, Dutch, and American capitalists 
have been associated. 

Roads arid telegraph lines have been 
stretched across the desert, while even 
wireless stations have been built. 

In the Bible we often read of the little 
cruse of oil; and many of the ancient 
lamps wc see in our museums, dug lip 
in Syria and. Mesopotamia, were filled 
with oil from neighbouring sources. 
The Prophet Micah refers to ten thou¬ 
sand rivers of .oil as being of no account 
in the sight of the Lord as against His 
requirements for man to do justly and 
have mercy and to walk humbly with 
liis God; and we hope that this great 
new river of oil will bring peace and 
goodwill to those countries through 
whose soil it flows; 


ROASTED CHESTNUTS 
OF HERCULANEUM 

FOUND AFTER 
19 CENTURIES 

The Work Begun With the 
Golden Pick-Axe of a King 

WONDROUS PEEP OF THE PAST 

Nearly 19 centuries since Vesuvius 
destroyed the pleasure cities at. its base 
tho drill of the excavator has revealed 
in a room of. Herculaneum - plates' of 
chestnuts that Neapolitans were roasting 
in the November of.79 avd.' - ' . 

Pompeii was submerged in fiery ashes 
that left the Roman sentinel at'hiS po'sti 
but the muddy flood of lava that rolled 
toward. Herculaneum gave’the terrified 
inhabitants time to fly, so that few of 
their remains have been found there. 

The Dust of.the Years . 
■'■Much of the story of Pompeii was 
recovered from its ashes more than a 
century ago, for the dust of the years 
lay lightly on it when compared with the 
mass that had solidified on house and 
street and public building of the neigh¬ 
bouring town of Herculaneum. Conse¬ 
quently the task of lifting the veil of 
centuries from this more deeply hidden 
city has been begun and then abandoned 
more than once, till the last resolute 
attempt was inaugurated • by King 
Victor Emmanuel with a golden pick-axe 
six years ago.- 

Even now the work proceeds slowly, 
and with only such reward as may 
delight the earnest antiquary and the 
lover of art for its own sake. We may- 
suspect that the people of Hercularieum 
saved not their lives only but some df 
their household treasures, by flight, 
though there, is the other consideration 
that neither of these towns by the Bay 
of Naples was very wealthy or im¬ 
portant. They were at best, the Folke¬ 
stone or the Hastings of their day on a 
much reduced scale. Consequently tho 
hoped-for treasures of Herculaneum 
have resolved themselves into a'not 
very numerous collection of bronzes 
and small statues, frescoes, portraits, 
and paintings. . , , . . .... 

. A Wonderful Manuscript > 

But the scientific methods of arch¬ 
aeological research now employed give 
to the world something better than 
objects of art—the knowledge of what a 
Roman town of that time was exactly 
like.’ It has'been preserved almost in 
concrete; it is how opened out before 
us with/ its streets, its rooms with 
mosaic floors, its baths, its shops, its 
.gardens and fountains, the conduits 
under the street pavements, and even 
the plumbing.- < - • • ; 

We can look down as into a quarry 
lined with the ancient four-storey houses, 
some of them with their window-frames, 
doorways, roof beams, cupboards, and 
staircase intact, though of Wood. Hercu- 
laneum in its day covered an area about 
as large as Holborn. The section of it 
now recovered by the patient rock drill 
is about!as large as.the Middle Temple 
in London. It is not a great deal, but; it 
is a wonderful manuscript of the past. 

Things Said 

I Was the last man to leave Gallipoli. 

Commander Langton-Jones 

Hot water—the greatest civilising in¬ 
fluence in the world. Mr Francis Lome 

Germany must ultimately expand or 
explode. Sir Oswald Mosley 

Only by village audiences have I heard 
a Beethoven symphony encored. 

Vice-Chancellor of Sheffield University 

It is impossible that Lord. Beaver- 
brook and Silence can be on more than 
nodding acquaintance. Mr Anthony Eden 
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The New Guide • To the Office By Air • The Icicle Tree 


The New Guido—Miss Marion Thring, of the Birmingham Museum and Art Gallery, has 
been appointed guide and leoturer at the Victoria and Albert Museum, South Kensington. 


All Change!—An officer opens the door of a seaplane In which'New York business men fly 
to the city from their homes in the suburbs. The machine lands on the Hudson River. 


The Icicle Tree—A fantastic picture from the snow-clad Alps, 


Aft the Zoo—A warm day to the Polar bear Is a cold day to us. 
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IS MR ROOSEVELT 
RIGHT? 

NATIONS AND PUBLIC 
WORKS 

Is it a Good Policy or a 
Bad One ? 

BRITISH DOCUMENT TO 
THE LEAGUE 

Our Government has sent to the 
. League of Nations a criticism of public 
works as a remedy for unemployment. 

If they arc right, Mr Roosevelt is 
wrong, for he purposes to spend hundreds 
of millions of pounds on public works to 
find employment for millions of men. 

Our Government says: 

Experience in recent years in this country 
lias shown that the stimulation of special 
Works, selected primarily in respect of their 
employment-providing capacity, lias an effect 
on the employment position which is small 
relative to the heavy expenditure incurred, 
and the works, when completed, leave burdens 
on national and local finances which impede 
. the recovery of nomial activity. 

They also say: 

Examination of a number of individual 
schemes showed that an expenditure of 
£1,000,000 provided about one year’s employ¬ 
ment for 4000 men, including not merely those 
engaged upon the actual work, but also those 
occupied in the provision’ and transport of 
necessary materials. 

A Very Conservative Estimate 

: This result appears to us a very con¬ 
servative estimate of labour in relation 
to capital expenditure. Even if we 
accept it, it seems that President 
Roosevelt is justified in believing that 
some 3,500,000 American unemployed 
can be given work for a year on capital 
works costing £800,000,000; for if 
£1, 000,000 employs 4000 men a year, 
£800,000,000 gives work to 3,200,000, 
which is near enough. 

When our Government says it has 
tried public works on a " large scale ” 
we may wonder what "large-scale" 
works arc described. It is President 
Roosevelt who understands what large 
scale means. It does not mean expecting 
a. few millions of money, or a few tens of 
millions, to employ millions of unem¬ 
ployed workpeople. 

Moreover, public works, when created, 
remain great national assets, and the 
men rescued by them are kept in good 
heart and good working order.' Is it not 
rather a question of the wise choice of 
public works ? They should be works 
worth doing for their own sake, of 
course, and not useless work merely to 
employ people. 

DULL PEOPLE WANTED 
A Charge Against Civilisation 

A rather terrible thing was said by 
Dr V. II, Hoskin, the Shipley Education 
Officer, the other day. He said that 
any employer would say that he did not 
want too highly trained a person in process 
work, but a dull, lethargic type, who was 
prepared to devote himself entirely to that 
type of work. Employers had had to take 
girls from, routine work because they were 
too intelligent and could not stick it. 

We believe that Mr Ford, the pioneer 
of mass-production, asserts that there 
are many workers who prefer routine 
repetition work because they do not 
have to think and are relieved of all 
responsibility. 

In so far as these things are true they 
amount to a charge against civilisation. 
Even the savage has to think, and re¬ 
joices in his thinking. A Brazilian 
Aborigine using his blow-pipe, an Eskimo 
building his snow hut, a Blackfellow 
throwing his boomerang—all alike know 
variety of life. 

Is it not time to ask Civilisation to 
pause before; accepting conditions of 
life which create a call for dull people ? 
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THE PITY OF IT 

Schools For Idle Men 
To Build 

A HOME OFFICE QUESTION 

There is a serious deficiency in Home 
Office Schools, as the old-time Reforma¬ 
tories arc now called. 

The new Children and Young Persons 
Act sends erring children aged up to 17 
before the special Juvenile Courts, 
and so a greatly increased number of 
boys and girls come to be sent to the 
Home Office Schools. For lack of 
places in these schools, however, too 
many children are being detained in 
remand homes. 

Here, then, is another direction, .in 
which “ public works " are needed at 
once to employ idle men and to serve 
a social purpose. It is surely a matter 
of urgency, for some boys have been in 
prison in a remand home for months, 
while the State has been keeping in 
idleness the men who could have been 
building schools for them. 

DOG IN COMMAND 
A Strange Adventure 

A brave strange story comes from 
Germany about two seamen and a dog. 

The men were taking a small vessel 
from Norway to Hamburg. Heavy seas 
were running, and one of the men, who 
was at the helm, was washed overboard. 

The other man now had to decide 
to leave his friend to his fate or desert 
the ship and risk his own life. Quickly 
he stopped the engines, lowered a boat, 
and, jumping down into it, went to the 
rescue of his messmate. 

The ship, with the dog in command, 
was driven by wind and waves away 
from the straggling men, and went 
ashore on the’island of Luderum. 

After a long battle the man who fell 
overboard was hauled into the boat, 
and by pluck, seamanship, and hardi¬ 
hood lie and his companion, 19 hours 
after abandoning their ship, reached 
Luderum and rejoined her. 

The dog, we can be certain, almost 
wagged his tail off. Yet when his 
friends came on board again they took 
away his greatness. . 

Surely it is a great thing for a dog to 
command a ship, and there cannot be 
many dogs that have risen to this 
lonely height. 

NO OUT-OF-WORKS? 
German Claim For 1935 

Germany lias enormously reduced 
her unemployed in the last two years 
and is steadily, training and aiding all 
those still unemployed. 

According to Dr Leys, the energetic 
Labour Minister who is officially called 
the leader of the Labour Front, the 
unemployment of willing workers will 
be unknown in Germany by the end of 
1935 - 

Wherever men are still unemployed 
they are being trained to be useful. 
The Labour Camps, where all young 
people of all classes are expected to 
serve their turn, are said to be successful; 
and it is an imposing sight to see them 
drilling with spades instead of rifles. 


7000 PEOPLE READING 

The biggest library building in the 
world is finished at last. It is the 
Lenin State Library at Moscow. 

The shell of iron and concrete was 
finished four years ago, and now it has 
been transformed into a fine building 
of graceful modern lines. Lifts and 
conveyers have been installed for the 
books” on ten floors, all lit by daylight. 
A kitchen serves the dining-rooms for 
adults and children on the ground-level, 
and above are lecture and study rooms. 
Quiet alcoves, for research are placed 
beside, special collections of books, and 
the halls accommodate 7000 readers. 


AN UNEXPECTED 
CROP 

Hunstanton’s Self-Sown 
Field 

INDOMITABLE JOHN 
BARLEYCORN 

Last of the feats of the early winter 
was to raise a crop of barley at the highest 
point of Hunstanton cliff. 

There is a whole field of it, its stems 
already one foot to three feet high, some 
of the taller plants in ear and the whole 
rather like a thinnish crop that a farmer 
would look on with rather doubtful 
eyes at midsummer. But the strangest 
thing about this barley growing by the 
ruins of St Edmund’s Chapel is that it 
has sprung up without the farmer’s help. 

Two years ago a crop was sown and 
carried on the field, and then the 
farmer’s operations ceased ; but though 
the ground was not cultivated the in¬ 
domitable barley came up on its own 
account, as if to show that the ancient 
reputation of the field for such crops was 
independent of any outside aid. 

A rick of this self-sown barley was 
harvested last year and the ground was 
then ploughed up for kale. But the 
kale failed. The barley sprang up and 
was in ear before Christmas. 

On a Kent Hilltop 

This is a strange example of the sturdy 
persistence of somo kinds of seeds. They 
will come up again without encourage¬ 
ment, or even in the face of discourage¬ 
ment. There are various kinds of self¬ 
sowing, We know a wood on a hilltop in 
Kent which we think was never planted 
but whose trees sprang up from the 
acorns dropped by the ]ays and which 
by these careless gifts of Nature is now 
clothed in verdure. But on the other 
side of the world, where the tropic rains 
and the warm winds foster vegetation 
of every kind, there is a volcanic island 
which was blown in half by an explosion 
so violent that the tremor ran all round the 
world, and was followed by sunset skies 
incarnadined by the dust a year later. 

But almost before the last of these 
glows had faded the blackened and 
devastated side of the island was 
beginning to flush again with the green 
of vegetation, either springing from the 
ashes or from seeds borne there by ocean 
currents. In a few years the whole side 
of the island was clothed again. . 

THE FLAT EARTH 
ENTHUSIAST 
A Tale From Somerset . 

After 50 years death has released 
William Edgell from one of the strangest 
promises a son can ever have made to a 
dying father. 

He was 20 when he promised to do all 
in his power to prove his father’s theory 
that the Earth was flat; and what a life 
he has had keeping that promise I 

He never went to bed, but spent the 
night watching the sky from a chair, 
with only snatches of sleep. He kept a 
steel tube in his Somerset garden at 
Midsomer Norton for ever pointing at 
the Pole Star, and studied it till he was 
sure in his own' mind that the 
astronomer’s talk of billions of miles 
was just foolishness, and that the Star 
was no more than 5000 miles away, and 
the Sun only ten miles in diameter. 

We do not know how he accounted 
for the Sun’s reappearance in the East 
each morning, but he was satisfied that 
he had done what his father asked, and 
that he had proof that the Earth was 
flat and that the Sun moved across it 
from North to South. In the intervals 
of star-gazing he invented a free-wheel 
and an airless tyre for bicycles and an 
automatic weighing-machine. 

Poor old chap, sitting up all night 
with his eye on his star, his head full 
of round tyres, free-wheels, and flat 
worlds, defying the Universe in order to 
keep his promise to his father I 
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A CHIEFTAIN AND 
HIS PEOPLE . 
Tshekedi Khama To Us 

. BECHUANALAND AND ITS 
FUTURE UNDER THE FLAG 

Bechuanaland has appealed to Caesar, 
the English' people. 

Tshekedi Khama, Chief of the Bechu- 
anas, has made an appeal to the people 
and Parliament of Great Britain which 
should Win an answering echo in the 
minds of all those who remember and 
reflect on the duty England owes to the 
subject races of Africa whom she took 
under her charge. 

Tshekedi asks. that Great Britain 
should recall the circumstance under 
which his people first asked the protec¬ 
tion of Great Britain and accepted the 
position of being a protected people, such 
as is implied in the term the Bechuana¬ 
land Protectorate. England, in accepting 
the trust, which we must suppose was 
one in accordance with her own interests, 
undertook also responsibility. 

A Voice in Their Own Affairs 

The responsibility, broadly stated, is 
that of administering or indirectly 
governing the protected territory in the 
interests first and foremost of the native 
race. Even in the days of their great 
King Khama, when they might have 
been considered a backward people, they 
were entitled to have a voice in the 
settlement of their own affairs and in 
the direction of their destiny, and it was 
the more incumbent upon England to 
recognise this because they had, to some 
degree, surrendered this destiny to the 
dictates of their protectors, the people 
of England. When the people of Bechuj- 
analand asked for it, fifty years ago, the 
request was made because they feared 
the ruthless incursion of other white 
people. England accepted the trust, 
hedging it about with the provision for 
their own sake that the country was an 
independent one responsible for its own 
internal government. Nevertheless the 
Protectorate was established, and carried 
with it the essential restriction that it 
could not be handed over to anyone else. 

The Great White Queen 

Tshekedi, one' of the best types of 
educated African, is familiar with both 
the history and the logic of the situation. 
When the encroaching British South 
Africa Company unsuccessfully strove to 
include Bechuanaland among the terri¬ 
tories it administered the Bechuana 
chiefs simply but effectively replied that 
there was no Government they could 
trust as they trusted that of the great 
White Queen, and the project was 
dropped. 

These people arc now confronted with 
a more subtle and powerful absorption 
in the Union of South Africa. Tshekedi 
makes on their behalf the same protest 
as formerly, and we cannot, sec that there 
are any circumstances to alter the cases. 

It might be better for. South Africa 
as a whole, or even for Bechuanaland, 
that the union should take place, but 
if and when it comes about it should be 
with the consent and at the wish of 
Tshekedi's people. 


FORTY KIND HEARTS 

However black the rest of the world 
may seem, we know that there are 40 
kind-hearted people in Kansas. 

We found it out because someone for¬ 
got to shut the door of the room in the 
School for the Blind that held Billy, the 
pet canary. The next morning Billy was 
gone and the cat was paying particular 
attention to its whiskers. 

For the children who must learn of 
the world through their ears, their nose, 
and their finger-tips, because there is 
night in their eyes, the loss of their sing¬ 
ing friend was a great tragedy. Some¬ 
how the news spread, and the next day 
there was a chorus of 40 canaries to sing 
Billy’s requiem. 
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Picture-News and Time Map Showing Events all over the World 



ROAD TO THE ARCTIC 
To hasten the development of 
Alaska it is proposed to make 
a great motor highway from 
Seattle to Fairbanks. It will 
be more than 2250 miles long 
including about 1000 miles of 
existing roads. 


> ^ALASKA 
Fairbanks 


3 * 


: 'THE TENTMAKERS 
During the winter 
Eskimos in Greenland M 
arc busy in their snow 
houses making and 
repairing the seal skins 
for their summer tents. 


WOLVES OVER THE BORDER 
The cutting down of forests on 
the Russian frontier has driven 
fierce wolves into Poland. 
Frontier guards who were 
attacked defended themselves 
with grenades. 


■ PLAGUE OF LEMMINGS 
Winter food supplies in the 
Yalmal Peninsula have been 
threatened by the invasion of 
hordes of lemmings, which have 
gnawed their way into wooden 
storehouses. 



NICER EXPEDITION 


A French expedition has 


gone to Timbuctoo to 

study the life of natives 


on the northern loop of 

i-'M/ 

the River Niger. An aero- 


plane will he used for 


. topographical work. 


TREASURE SEEKERS 
Four young Italian explorers 
are leaving Ecuador to search 
along the banks of the Rio 
Negro and . the Amazon for 
buried treasure of the Incas. 



LOCUST MYSTERY 
While South African Govern¬ 
ment chemists arc trying to find 
a satisfactory poison for locusts, 
in Northern Rhodesia swarms 
of locusts have been discovered 
dead from some unknown cause. 


ONE THING AFTER ANOTHER 
Caterpillars are ravaging crops 
and pastures in Victoria. The 
State has lately suffered from 
cold weather,floods,hot weather, 
snakes, grasshoppers, and a 
deluge of red dust rain. 


THE CARELESS?: PEOPLE 
An Anxiety To Everybody 

It was only the- other.,day that 
Southern Railway trains'. were upset 
for hours by a carriage door left open; 
involving the diversion of .trains so. that 
the line could be searched, with the 
■ result that it. wad found to be merely 
an act of carelessness. Now: we' hear 
another story of the kind. 

When the unemployed arrived not 
long ago at a Central Labour Exchange 
to receive theif money they .were told' 
that it had not yet arrived from the bank. 

The delay continued until there were 
i Goo men pressing round the office, 
and rumours were becoming urgent. We 
hope the clays of runs on our banks are 
over, but now it looked like the storming 
of a pay-office. It was only .the police 
who kept the men in control. :-s 

-Then it was discovered that a bank 
clerk had forgotten liis keys and had 
been obliged to go back to his home in 
the suburbs to fetch them. 

The delay was only for three-quarters, 
of an hour, but it may give us a glimpse 
of the terrible state of ’ things which' 
would exist in a hungry city if there were 
no money for the bare necessities of life. 

Also that a simple act of forgetfulness 
on our part may have dire consequences 
for other people. 

SHARING THE WORK 
Idea of a Shorter Week 

After having said No at Geneva last 
year to the Italian proposal for a shorter 
working week to absorb the unemployed 
our Government has reconsidered the 
matter and is to discuss it shortly with 
Trade Union leader -. 

The proposal amounts to the sharing- 
up of available work among available 
workers, and there is much to be said 
for it. From Italy it is reported that 
this scheme has absorbed a large number 
of the unemployed. 


TO START THE PLANES 
Taking-Off Spirit 

A special spirit is being used by 
heavily-loaded 1 commercial aeroplane's 
■to enable them to take off the ground 
successfully. ' 

The,maximum power is required for 
taking off, just as a railway train uses its 
maximum power in starting. In some 
air liners a special tank has recently 
been fitted, which contains a specially 
high-powered fuel, and this is used in the 
engines when leaving the ground. As 
soon as the aeroplane is well up the 
supply of ordinary aviation fuel is fed 
into the engines. 

HAVE YOU ANY HAY? 

Baa baa, black sheep, 

. . Are you up for hay . 3 , 

.. .. Yes, sir, yes, sir, - . 

I'll be mown today. 

That is the new version of the old 
rhyme which we may imagine in 
Hertfordshire/ where there are sheep 
with grass growing on their backs'. 

They belong to Mr E. C. Dickiris of 
Castle Hill Farm; Berkhamsted, who 
lays no claim to haying bred a new 
kind of sheep. The living lawns are 
caused, he thinks, by seeds which got. 
into the sheep’s wpol when they rubbed 
against haystacks. Probably the seeds 
would have fallen out or died if the 
weather had not been exceptionally wet 
and warm. 


GERMANS 66 MILLIONS 

A count of the German population 
made in June of 1933 gave a population 
of 66,048,461. 

Our own population is, roundly, 
46,500,000. 

The 66 million Germans have to find 
a living in a territory much smaller than 
that of France, with only 42 million 
people. Germany has no colonies and 
no outlet for oversea enterprise. 


THE LITTLE PALACE OF 
WESTMINSTER 
Its Second Time From Home 

What is regarded as the world's most 
wonderful toy is to be seen in a store¬ 
room of the Houses of Parliament. 

It is a replica to .scale of the three 
towers of the Parliarhent buildings, of 
Which every detail is correct, even to 
the veinirtg on the hands of Big Ben 
and, the ornamentation round the 
highest of the tower, windows. 

1 Not many people see this treasure, 
and only twice in its history has it been 
removed from the storeroom. Once 
it was lent to an architectural exhibi¬ 
tion, and this week it has been lent to 
represent England at a Europe-in- 
Miniature Show given by the Poly¬ 
technic Touring Association. 

The model took many years of a 
man’s life to construct, and it now acts 
as a guide to renovations of the actual 
fabric of the building. 

THE END OF FOUR YEARS 
OF DARKNESS 

. Nine years ago Mrs Eleanor Winder 
lost one of her eyes. Five years later 
she became entirely blind. At the end 
of 1934 si 10 received back her sight. 

It was Mr B. W. Rycroft who per¬ 
formed the miracle, as she calls it, at the 
Royal Eye Hospital. The bandages 
were taken from Mrs Winder’s eyes a 
week after the operation, and to her joy 
there was light instead of blackness 
before her Presently the glare seemed 
less intense and she could distinguish 
the windows in the room, then she could 
see people, and at last pictures. 

So the eyes of the blind are opened 
by our surgeons, but their wonderful 
operations pass almost unnoticed by 
most people. For this lack of acclama¬ 
tion we should really be grateful, for 
it means that the miracle of yesteryear 
is now just a part of the day’s work, a 
priceless boon available to the many. 


EXPLAINING THINGS 
What Grown-Ups Do Not Know 

As we all know, young Professor 
Bragg was thoroughly enjoying himself 
as lie explained telephones and things 
to boys and girls at the Royal Institu¬ 
tion' and' 'many were the sly digs he 
administered to parents, , 

It is a great pity that elementary 
lectures on science are not provided for 
grown-ups, for-they need them. They 
go to Took for gas escapes with a box 
of matches, use gas-fires without flues, 
artd allow electric'flex to become'worn. 

Grown-ups do these things so often 
that the number of lives lost in what we 
call accidents in private houses in this 
country is 8000 a year ! 

Why does not the B.B.C. ask men like 
Professor Bragg the father, or Professor 
Bragg the son, to. explain things by 
broadcast ? Afore than science needs ex¬ 
plaining. The .newspapers rarely pause 
to explain the things they record. Not 
one . in a thousand newspaper readers 
knows how the Saar territory became 
delimited, or how Czechq-Slovakia arose, 
or what a Nazi or a Fascist really is. 

THE TANGLED THREAD OF 
THE COTTON WORLD 

Two important decisions have been 
taken by the cotton trade. 

The scheme for cutting down the 
number of British cotton spindles has 
been adopted by over two-thirds of the 
masters; and a proposal to coopera te 
in regulating production and prices has 
been dropped, only half the spinners 
voting for it. 

The realm of cotton is thus still at 
difference, as it has been so long. It has 
agreed to cut down machinery ; it can¬ 
not make lip its mind to work together 
in producing and selling. 

It is a tangled thread. 

The statue of Sir Robert Peel has 
been removed from Cheapside to the 
Police College at Hendon. 
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Wanted, A Man 

D roadcasting some time ago 
one of our public men 
remarked it was a pity Parlia-' 
ment did not periodically trans¬ 
fer its seat from centre to centre, 
so that its members might be 
brought into contact with life 
as it is lived where men do most 
of the hard work of society. 

Indeed it is unfortunate that 
our capital is so far removed 
from the places where coal and 
iron, cotton and wool, shipyards 
and engineering shops, made the 
modern wealth which raised the 
poor country of 1750 to the rich 
country of 1913. Lpndon does 
not suffer in bad times the 
extremities of disaster which visit 
the Clyde or South Wales. 

Before the Avar there were not 
wanting men of imagination and 
insight who, observing the many 
districts wholly dependent on 
coal-getting, pointed out that a 
time must come when they would 
be hard put to it if they did not 
prepare for a future in which their 
coal would become obsolete. Now 
we are faced with a problem of 
wholesale destitution, which has 
-been hastened by the war and 
the quick march of invention. 

We are importing a fuel which 
largely displaces coal. Our own 
proud Navy now disdains the 
splendid steam coal of South 
Wales and buys oil. The roads 
are full of oil-moved vehicles 
carrying loads once moved by 
coal on the railways. Once our 
ships took out coal freely to 
oversea coaling-stations. Now the 
word is almost obsolete. 

, So the British miner is brought 
to destitution. Only those who 
have seen, in some great mining 
district such as Northumberland 
or Durham, a miner’s gala day, 
when hundreds of thousands of 
fine fellows march in procession 
with bands and banners to the 
capital city of their county, can 
grasp the dimensions of the won¬ 
derful industry which made our 
country what it is. 

We . are faced with hard facts 
which mean much to us all, 
whatever our trade and whatever 
our age. The times do not wait 
for us, and we have to discover 
ways of employing those dis¬ 
placed from old industries. The 
land calls for labour.’ It was the 
land that produced the men who, 
generations ago, left the fields for 
the mines. Now men must leave 
coal and go back to the land. But 
that is not enough. Beyond it 
lies the active pursuit of nation¬ 
building and people-building. We 
must educate more thoroughly, 
and fit a new generation to work 
in new trades. 

It is a great hour in history ; 
it is difficult to believe that in 
this great Empire it fails to pro¬ 
duce the Man. 
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The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter House, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
t-leet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 
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The Children Unafraid 

Y'iirre are children in London so 
accustomed to rats that they are 
not afraid of them. A rat on the 
dinner-table is to them no rarity. 

This is in Southwark, near the cathe¬ 
dral, in an area of condemned slums. ’ 

We may well rejoice that the people 
of such tenements will soon be re¬ 
housed where concrete will bar their 
children from such company. 

It seems to us that it must be de¬ 
sired by all good people that children 
should be afraid of a rat on the table. 
© 

Worse and Worse 

[f the world gets better and better 
war gets worse and worse. 

We think it is worth while recording 
that war has steadily grown more 
deadly in the. last three cases we have 
to judge it by. 

In the South African War the 
mortality was one in twenty, in the 
Great War one in ten, in the Chaco 
War now going on it is one in five. 

. ©. 

The Next Battlefield 

yiiERE is no defence against gas, 
says Lord Halsbury, who has 
given special study to the subject. 

Gas masks are a broken reed. To 
block up doors and windows serves 
only for a short while. The cellar is 
useless, because the gases used in 
air attack descend. To evacuate a 
great city is impossible. 

We have to face these. terrible 
truths. Lord Halsbury says : 

Let the people of every country know 
that the next war means mutual 
obliteration of the people, themselves, 
their wives, their husbands, their children,' 
their fathers, their mothers — everyone. ■ 

From this he goes on to argue for 
more aeroplanes, a strange conclusion 
surely; but we heartily agree that 
every citizen should realise that he 
and his wife and children will have to 
bear the brunt of the next war if it is 
permitted to happen. Every house 
will be a battlefield. 

© 

The Thing That Matters 

]t is difficult not to brood over an 
injury or injustice, but next time 
the temptation comes it may be con¬ 
quered by remembrance of a saying by 
William Booth, quoted in Mr St John 
Ervine’s new book on God’s Soldier, 
as he calls the Founder of the Salvation 
Army. 

" Bramwell,” said the founder to 
his son, “fifty years hence it will mat-, 
ter very little indeed how these people 
treated us ; it will matter a great deal 
how we dealt with the work of God.’’ 

© 

The Two Pillars 

J^iberty and law are the two pillars 
on which civilisation stands, and 
only if those are kept of equal length 
can its balance be maintained and 
its toppling over and the ultimate 
crash be prevented. Mr Buchan, M.P. 


No Use 

j r is just as well that Dr Cyril Bailey, 
from his high position of classical 
Tutor of Balliol College, should remind 
us in a pleasing story of something we 
are apt to forget in these days—that 
the useful is not the only thing in life. 

He has been telling of the business 
man who always turned up at his 
office with a book of Homer or Virgil 
under his arm. It would lie on his 
desk, and constantly one colleague 
or another would • catch sight of it 
and laugh at the man’s strange habit 
of reading the classics. 

“ I can understand the use of 
modern languages,” one said,- “ but 
what on earth is the use of Greek and 
Latin ? ” 

“ No use at all, thank God,” was 
the reply. 

© 

Tip-Cat 

A^iiEN you do a thing in a hurry your 
fingers are all thumbs, says a 
writer. A bit thick. 

0 

^irmen are always admired. Go up in 
our estimation. ' 

Q 

Backs should make use of the half-backs 
in front of them, says a football 
expert. They are on their side. 

□ 

Someone suggests that we should have 
overhead routes for pedestrians. 

Then they can 
look . down on 
those who have 
cars. 

0 

A warm winter 
is a disap- 
p o i n t me n t to 
plumbers. They 
regard it as a 
frost. 

■ . (3, . 

A CORRESPON¬ 
DENT asks, 
Can a dentist 
Certainly, when 


Peter Puck 
Wants to Know 



If there is something 
fishy about C.O.D. 


take his own teeth out ? 
lie goes out. ... 

0 

A. politician says he can never keep a 
diary. We lose ours too. 

0 

go me women lose their heads at sales. 

They don’t mind so long as they 
don’t lose a bargain. 

0 

JTe\v of 11s know ourselves at all, remarks 
a writer. Many of us are lucky, 

.0 

Jn a Hertfordshire town a man has 
been repairing the clock tower. 
Working against time. 

© 

The Broadcaster 

C.N. Calling the World 
piE B.B.C. hopes to be able to warn 
miners of approaching danger 
from gas. 

Qne of the few village Pounds now 
left, at West Wycombe, has been 
given to the nation. 

Qver 10,000 letters now go to 
Australia by air each week. 
JUST AN IDEA 
If you believe life is worth living there 
is only one way of spreading your secret: 
to let people see it in your life. 


To a Lady of 100 
Years Ago 

What To Do When You 
Are Depressed 

TV/e have come once more upon a 
wonderful letter written by 
Sydney Smith to Lady Morpeth more 1 
than a hundred years ago ; it is on 
Rules to Cure Low Spirits. 

The lady had evidently been in a 
depressed mood, and we wonder what 
our readers in these depressed days 
think of Sydney Smith’s suggestions. 

The depressed one is to eat—as. good 
food as is suitable ; to plunge under a 
shower bath of coldish water; to 
read amusing books; and to take 
short views of human life—not farther 
than dinner or tea ! 

To be as busy as she can; 
to see as much as she can of friends who 
respect and like her, and acquaintances 
who amuse her. 

She is also to compare her own lot 
with other people’s, and to do good and 
endeavour to please everybody of 
every degree ; 

To be as much in the open air as possible 
without fatigue; 

to make her sitting-room gay and 
pleasant; 

to struggle little by little against idleness; 
to do herself justice, nor to be too severe 
upon herself; 

to keep up good blazing fires in cold 
weather; 

to be firm and constant in her religious 
faith. 

© 

The Two Artists 

\Y 7 e have two artists in the 
** family 

Who make our house a Royal 
Academy. 

Themselves their school of 
thought; without restraint, 
They portray life in pastel, chalk, 
and paint. 

J-Jow much we loved the Bird 
of Paradise' 

Whose grace delighted our aston¬ 
ished eyes ; 

And how the penguin rose to the 
occasion, 

Receiving unexpected admira¬ 
tion ! 

oh,.so marvellous was the 
Gillian tree, 

The greengrocer himself came in 
to see. 

But all too soon the exhibition, 
closed ; 

To work again the damsels were 
disposed. 

Oh, lovely youth ! In gaily- 
coloured chalk 

Your blackboard people most 
- sedately walk, 

And, solemn-eyed, survey the 
scenery, % 

The sky, the house, and all the 
garden greenery. 

The duster wipes out all the 
little men, 

And with a fresh bold stroke you 
start again ... 

We have two artists in the family, 
joy who is nearly five, and 
Gillian three'. Estelle Boughton • 


i 
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GLAD TIDINGS ABOUT SAD THINGS 


THE SECRETS OF 
ROOM 40 

A SCIENTIST’S STRANGE 
HOBBY 

How Sir Alfred Ewing Helped 
Us To Win the War 

2000 PUZZLES A DAY 

A man of science who was proudest 
of having made some modest contribu¬ 
tions to the knowledge of magnetism 
and metals, Sir Alfred Ewing was best 
known to his countrymen for the strange 
service he did for them in the war. 

His fine brain was turned to the 
organisation of the Secret Room near 
Trafalgar Square where the cipher mes¬ 
sages of the enemy were decoded and 
read. Codes, cryptograms, and ciphers 
were known to be one of Sir Alfred’s 
hobbies. He was asked at the begin¬ 
ning of the war to undertake the task of 
unravelling German documents, letters, 
and the instructions broadcast by 
wireless instruments, their purport con¬ 
cealed in varying and elaborate ciphers. 
The Mysterious Room 

He succeeded beyond hope or expec¬ 
tation. Gathering about him a few 
friends interested like himself in this 
out-of-the-way science, for a science it 
is, he rapidly produced out of the mass 
of documents and messages distributed 
by a confident and elaborate German 
spy system information of the highest 
value to the War Office and the Admir¬ 
alty. All unknowing of the " chiel 
among them taking notes,” this uncon¬ 
scious German information poured out 
in such increasing volume that Sir 
Alfred’s staff increased to 50 experts. 

It was housed at the Admiralty in a 
room whose purpose was never men¬ 
tioned even in a hushed whisper. But 
Room 40 was one of the mainsprings of 
British success in the war. Sir Alfred, 
who was its chief, had as good a title as 
anyone and better than some to be re¬ 
garded as the man who won the war. 

A Battle of Brains 

Many a story might be told, but never 
will be, of the most expert minds of the 
staff engaged far into the night in 
disentangling from a jumble of letters 
and symbols the meaning of some 
message which might be of the highest 
import. Speed was often the essence 
of their task, for if they took too long 
over it the meaning when disclosed 
might come too late to be of value. 

Late in the war, when the enemy 
grew suspicious of the way in which 
their most secret orders had become 
known, the ciphers employed by them 
were frequently and elaborately changed. 
German braius were pitted against 
British ones in the effort to make the 
ciphers incomprehensible. Sometimes 
they succeeded. But when Room 40 
pierced the disguise it was a triumph as 
if it had won a battle. 

Secret Listening Stations 

The room had its pieces of good luck, 
and began with one of them when several 
German naval code books were salved 
from sunken ships, and Sir Alfred could 
thus read all the wireless messages to 
the German fleet that were intercepted. 
Afterwards, when the Germans, becom¬ 
ing more wary, altered their code day 
by day,, the staff had grown so expert 
that messages in new codes could bo 
read in two or three hours. Many secret 
listening stations of our own were 
installed round the coast, and some¬ 
times as many as 2000 messages came to 
Room 40 to be read as a day's work. 

This unceasing watch on the' move¬ 
ments and intentions of the German 
fleet brought us many advantages, 
including the one which helped to give 
us success' at the engagement: of the 
Dogger Bank. But as an example of 
the conflict of wits with the German 


I t seems queer to look for good news 
about the state of the world in the 
statistics of its great disasters, yet there 
is some good news there. 

In the past 12 years the International 
Red Cross has sent out appeals to the 
world to help the sufferers in 32 disasters 
in various parts of the world. 

Twelve years ago it used to have to 
send out. about seven of these appeals 
every year ; now the average is two. 
This does not necessarily mean that 
great earthquakes, fires, tidal waves, 
famines, and floods happen less often, 
but that each country is becoming better 
equipped to help its people when they 


Continued trom tho previous column 
authorities it may be admitted that one 
of their ruses at Jutland, when they 
substituted for the wireless call sign of 
their Admiral’s flagship another that 
was known to belong only to a depot 
ship, had a measure of success. It led 
our Admiralty to believe that the Ger¬ 
mans were in harbour when they had in 
fact come out far into the North Sea. 

But the many successes and the 
occasional failures of Room 40 could 
not have been achieved without the 
unalterable German belief in British 
stupidity. Till the last year of the 
war their wireless messages were sent 
out on all sides with the utmost confi¬ 
dence that nobody but themselves 
could hear them. Submarines and 
Zeppelins returning to base joined joy¬ 
fully in the garrulous chorus. 

One message so sent was that inter¬ 
cepted from submarine U 20 reporting 
that she had sunk the Lusitania. The 


are so-afflicted, and so has to make fewer 
calls on the others for help in a time of 
great crisis. 

In the old days, when there were seven 
appeals a year, each appeal brought 
forth help from about eight sympathetic 
Red Cross Societies and Governments in 
other countries. 

Appeals which were made recently 
have brought help from no fewer than 25 
countries. . Here is a very clear arrow 
pointing to the fact that the peoples of 
all nations are coming to see more and 
more clearly that they are members one 
of another, and that the suffering of one 
is the responsibility of all. 


news was of no use to Room 40. But 
the act itself was the turning-point in 
the war. The resolve of the Americans 
to come in dated from it. 

There was another message from 
neither German naval chiefs nor from 
their army headquarters which was more 
influential still. This was the notorious 
intercepted message of Zimmerman 
proposing to Mexico an alliance against 
the United States. Sir Alfred’s staff 
decoded it, the Admiralty handed it on 
to Mr Page, the United States am¬ 
bassador, and by President Wilson it 
was broadcast to the American press. 
It was' the last straw. The United 
States joined Europe. 

Such is the story of what Sir Alfred 
described as the best-kept secret of the 
war, but which he smilingly refused to 
treat as more than an episode* in ,his 
own busy life. When it was over he 
went back to his science in Scotland 
and his old university at Edinburgh. 


New Engines For Old 



The big driving-wheels of the Stephenson, the first of a new class of locomotive on the 
Southern Railway. There are seven of the type, and they have been evolved by rebuilding 
and improving engines no longer required on the Brighton line owing to electrification. 
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THE WORLD COURT 

AMERICA CHANGES 
HER MIND 

No More To Be Cut Off From 
All the Nations 

GREAT STEP FORWARD 

The Senate of America lias at last 
shown that it no longer wishes to remain 
remote and isolated from world affairs. 

A committee of that body specially 
appointed to advise on Foreign Relations 
has voted, by a majority of 14 to seven, 
in favour of American adherence to the 
Permanent Court of International Jus¬ 
tice at The Hague, which has come to bo 
called The World Court. 

All C.N. readers will recall that it was 
the American Senate which dashed to 
the ground the hope of President Wilson 
that his country would take its full share 
at Geneva and The Hague in the settle¬ 
ment of those international problems 
which were bound to arise soon after he 
had set his signature to the Treaty of 
Versailles. Indeed, it was a strange 
anomaly that the great President, whoso 
lofty’ ideals had inspired the creation of 
the League of Nations, should have been 
frustrated, as far as his own country 
was concerned, by the narrow outlook 
of his own people. 

Numbers of Safeguards 

It. must be remembered that the 
Constitution of America is set .about 
with an exceptional number of safe¬ 
guards, which were all very well in those 
troublous years when Washington and 
his great adviser Alexander Hamilton 
framed a Constitution of their new State, 
but which have in many ways kept 
America behind the times. 

Anxious that no President should 
involve his country in an unpopular war 
(for he is automatically Commander-in- 
Chief of the Armed Forces in the States 
and governs through a Cabinet whose 
members do not sit in Parliament) the 
Senate was invested with the power of 
confirming or rejecting treaties made 
with foreign Powers. And not only did 
the Senate of the day reject the treaty: 
which ended the war, but it has, up to the 
present, consistently refused to allow 
America to enter the League. 

Friendly Intercourse 

Senator Borah was the chief exponent 
of this policy of isolation from European 
affairs ; but the wide vision of President 
Roosevelt Iras long seen that America 
cannot stand alodf in a world in which 
nations have a thousand contacts today 
against a comparative few of even fifty’ 
years ago. He has realised that not 
only do the nations of the League need 
America’s association'..in council, but 
America very badly needs that friendly’ 
intercourse which attains its greatest 
usefulness at Geneva and at the Court 
established at The Hague. His views 
have now prevailed, and Senator Borah 
has been supplanted. 

What the Foreign Affairs Committee 
of the new American Senate has decided 
is that the Senate should be asked to 
authorise the Executive (the President, 
and his Ministers) to apply for membership 
in the World Court, and so strengthen 
tho collective system in the world. 

One Essential Condition 

Their resolution only’ makes one 
condition essential at present, owing to 
the fact that America is not yet a 
member of the League itself. Therefore 
it quite.reasonably asks that America 
may have the final say before the 
Council of the League asks its judges 
at the Court to give legal advice on any 
point especially concerning America. 

Tho World Court of Justice has shown 
its value in the settlement of more than 
one international dispute; and, .with, 
important subjects like the Freedom 
of the Seas, which are bound to-arise' 
before very long, it is all to the good that 
America should not be outside the World 
Court, which can, of course, only exist by 
the support of the nations comprising it. 
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THE NEW IDEA OF 
THE WORLD 

An Immense Change .., 

MR ANTHONY EDEN, OPTIMIST 

Mr Anthony. Eden is hopeful that the year 
now- well on its way will see a decisive step 
forward in the return of the world to peaceful 
ways. This is what he has been saying.to a 
political'conference. 

Almost imperceptibly a change is 
taking' place and a new order being 
evolved. 

In the years gone by the. foreign 
policy of this country was often criticised 
abroad as being exclusively concerned 
with the balance of power. If Britain’s 
policy was a policy of the balance of 
power, it was only because it seemed to 
our statesmen at that time the best and, 
indeed, the only means of ensuring 
peace.' Now the balance of powerAvas 
no longer ' our foreign policy. Ourj 
foreign, policy, was based on the League 
of Nations and on the maintenance of a 
collective .peace system. 

' Our Policy 

There was in truth an immense change 
of outlook.- ; Tlie balance of power meant 
the maintenance of peace by the nice; 
adjustment of force. /.-, • 

The collective peace system meant 
the abolition of force and the substi¬ 
tution of the rule of law.' / . „ 

There was the immense change that 
wris taking place iri the foreign affairs of 
■.this, time.. That Change was not yet 
universally effective, but our policy was 
to make it so, and in that work lay the 
significance of our task, which, in 
importance, had scarcely been paralleled 
in the , history of these islands. 

It’could not be realised in a day. 
There had been setbacks, and. there 
would >,be '.more setbacks. Internal 
order'was,not established;in a day, but 
bit. by ;bit progress was being’recorded 
at thisAime.,; ' 

I:Ie : ;was hqpeful that 1933 would see a 
.fiirtlier.step, perhaps a decisive step, to 
a new order 1 which would bring peace 
to the .peoples -for all time. - 

EIGHT RECORDS 
What Our Engineers 
;>•'//. V Have Done , ■ 

One qf our correspondents has nuvdo 
this list of eight- record-breaking tasks 
performed .by British, engineers in 1934.’ 

The hull.' of the great diner Queen 
Mary,;,known for, the first .nine months 1 
of’ the''year as 334, .was" successfully 
launched.’/ , *. ./' : " t*’ . 

, The .largest gear-wheel in,the. world 
was made at West Qrayton, Middlesex, 
for a steel rolling mill in Australia. The 
wheel weighed 37 tons’, .. 

; Of their kind the biggest four, anti- 
foiction.bearings were made in .Birming¬ 
ham :’for/a French 'rolling mill.’. .Tljey 
were of'the’tapered roller type, and. eacii 
weighed/over three tons,' the diameter 
being‘4 feet 3. ,, ... * / i 

.- A giant, lathe, the most > powerful 
ever built, capable of machining castings 
more than ,80 feet long and weighing 150 
tons, was'produced at Felling-oh-Tyne. 

; The’biggest railway. wagon'{1 bo feet 
long and weighing more than 90 tons) 
was made at Sheffield for Russia. 

New • fish docks, claimed to be the 
biggest in ' the world, were opened at 
Grimsby by Sir Henry Betterton. They 
cost about £1,600,000. 

A new /world’s record for a steam 
locomotive was set up when a train 
pulled by a Flying Scotsman , type of 
engine travelled from London to Leeds 
at an average speed of nearly 74 m.p.li. 
.. A new : acid Bessemer plant was com¬ 
pleted during the year at Workington, 
Cumberland, and; is; tlic-biggest of its 
kind in. Europe.’ It has/a maximum 
capacity of 7000 tons of steel a week. 
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THAT 30 MILES 

A Car’s Speed in Traffic 


A CRUISE ON PAPER 

Teaching By Imagination 
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SCHOOL NUMBER 2 

Learning After Fourteen 


A WORD TO THE TRANSPORT 
MINISTER 

We appeal to Mr Hore-Belisha not to 
allow the projected speed limit of 30 
miles an hour in built-up areas to 
prejudice the value of a limit. 

Let us contrast two things said by 
him in his recent broadcast: 

First. How many drivers realise that 
their speed should be regulated according 
to road and traffic conditions ? At a 
speedLof 30 miles an hour it is impossible 
to bring a car to a stop in less than 40 feet 
under the best conditions ; with fair brakes 
and on a dry road this distance may be as 
much as 60 feet. 

Second. In a built-up area 30 miles 
an hour should be a maximum, and I 
propose to make it so,. /./ 

Surely, because the first of these 
utterances is' true, it makes' the pro¬ 
jected limit of 30 miles an hour useless; 
30 miles an hour is 44 feet in a second, 
so that if a driver , at that speed takes 
only one second to make up his mind 
what to do he is 44 feet nearer disaster. 

The speed-limit should be put at a 
maximum of 20 miles for built-up areas. 

The returns show that where traffic 
compels drivers to abandon speed, as 
in the City of London, there are few 
or no.fatalities. ’ - , ‘ 

A GANG WIPED OUT 
But Smuggling Goes On 

; The, report of the Commissioners for 
Customs and Excise reveals that smug¬ 
gling is increasing. The number of 
convictions for 1934 is’ the highest for 
five years, 3271. The amount recovered 
in penalties, £20,202, is the highest for 
five years. ;. ■ 

'Many smugglers went to prison instead 
of paying fines. Among them were two 
men, convicted at Portsmouth of to¬ 
bacco smuggling.., Their penalties total¬ 
led ^74,709, but they served alternative' 
sentences of six months. 1 . . . 

Of the 7110 total seizures'made, half 
were tobacco and spirits,: /'.//.,, , 

The Custbms-’-aiithorities; are to . be 
congratulated on bringing fo an .'end a 
big tobacco khtuggling gang working 
•from- Dutch' aha Belgian ports. It’is 
estimated that this gang brought many 
tlidiisand pounds of tobacco into Eng¬ 
land; but after a lengthy battle of witsj 
in/which law and justice triumphed, the 
gang has been wiped out. 

OUR TWO BRAINS 
Instinct and Education 

/■.The Medical-Officers of Schools'.haye 
an Association of their own,; and some 
interesting ; things were said at its 
recent meeting, j.-. ///At..;;///!., 
tDr,. James' ..Kerr, pointed. -ftut; -that, a.. 
young chijcj., appears ;to _ be .much; wiser 
than',: it . .rbaijy. s is because : it .-. uses. ;its 
ancient .brain, its -instincts; as -a young 

animal- -does..What education -does is 

to add an artificial or human brain, 
which ' gives the guidance of stored 
knowledge.. j. 

In nursery schools, .therefore,.Df Kerri 
; thinks, little ones should beplaced, under 
girlsriot over T 3 . The,babies.need con-; 
'tact with young J people. Thus .they 
■would develop their instinctive; faculties, 
before passing on. to a.real." education." 

It is,an interesting;theory, and, wc 
believe, a new.one, 

ONE MORE GOOD IDEA 

One more movement lias been formed, 
for putting power'behind Peace. ' 

It is an institute formed by the New 
Commonwealth Society, and its purpose 
is to conduct research into the principles, 
of international relations and the prob¬ 
lems of international justice. 

"Professor Ternpferley has accepted the 
presidency ' and.' Professor ' Ernst Jackh 
is director. 


THE PROJECT SYSTEM 

We were reading the other day of 
schools following the voyage of. a tramp 
ship. Hero is another idea of a school 
at sea. i 

Dr Thomas Wright has given to the 
Conference of Educational Associations 
a most interesting account of the new 
American system of education by 
" project.” The idea is to make the 
school a place where young children 
live in their work and carry out projects. 

As an example, a handicraft class 
made model boats. One of the boys 
brought a picture-card of the steamship 
Empress of Britain. The teacher ob¬ 
tained from her owners a plan of the ship 
and an itinerary of a projected cruise. 
The boys made a model of the ship and 
then cruised in her—in imagination. ’■ 

Each boy was provided with an 
imaginary £1000 to pay his fare and to 
buy things at each port of call. As 
the cruise proceeded a wide range of 
lessons was taught—currency and ex¬ 
change values, geography, customs of 
the people of the countries visited, 
methods of communication by wireless 
and cable, and so on. 

The children followed the project 
with unflagging interest. , 

THE HIDDEN GRAVE 
Where Lies Attila ? 

When Attila the Hun, called the 
Scourge of God, died in the year 454 
he was buried in a very cunning grave. 

The River Tisza in Hungary, was 
diverted from its bed so that the grave 
could be made in it; and after the burial 
the stream was returned to its course. -. A 
. Ever since that day search, has been 
made to find the grave.,. Excavators; 
haye been working for a long tithe near’ 
Szentes on the River Tisza, and, though 
they liave not yet found the : notorious 
emperor’s burial-place; they- have found 
many 1 interesting and. .instructive’things.' 

, They, have just discovered a Roman 
manicure set which might have belonged 
to a woman of today- Hundreds of 
aricierit vases have conic to light,-, full 
of 1 parchments and old coins,' many of 
them belonging to the'reign of Marcus 
'Aurelius. There are the bones of Huns,' 
find of the Romans before them, includ¬ 
ing men and horses. in armour, with' 
magnificent saddle ornaments. '/ 

TED AND LAURA 
Did They Meet on Thursday ? 

■/Dear Teel.,,.Cook is in a temper.and 1 can’t 
come to the,door-tonight,; Wheti you eat this 
think of me. See you Thursday. Laura.'.. i 
....One July’ night .70-years /ago Laura 
.slipped this ; little" note ; witfi.a tasty 
morsel of fbo'd rint'o’ a-hole in the wall 
•arid then,; we . imagine, hurried sadly 
•indoors-at the Poplars, hoping that cook 
had not noticed her brief absehce. ’/ 

. y But something went wrong; for .Ted 
did not find the note or the little delicacy 
:Laura left for him. Perhaps it was on 
|that: very night that: a-brick slipped so' 
[thfit he could .not'foe their secret chink/ 
for only now has the hiding-place and 
•its contents come to light, discovered 
by .workmen - who' "are.-demolishing the 
old mansion at Bedington in' Cheshire : 
where Laura worked.- - .- .. - 

; We hope they did meet on Thursday, 
and that all was well. / " - • 


, PRINTING ON WOOL 

i Wc told the other day of an invention 
for printing' patterns on thin, woollen 
materials, and said' that it was hoped 
to adapt the method for thicker stuffs. 

- We are now 1 interested, to learn. that 
another, firm had already succeeded in 
the more difficult task of printing on 
heavy cloths with satisfactory results. 


AN EMPLOYER’S TRIBUTE 
TO A GREAT MOVEMENT 

A splendid testimony to the value of 
Continuation Schools (schools which 
continue the training of the young after 
they leave school and begin work) is 
given by Mr Kenneth Lee, of the famous 
cotton firm, Tootal Broadhurst Lee. 

For 16 years past this firm lias run a 
day continuation school during world.iig- 
hours for boys up to 18 and girls up to 
17. It is found that, having to earn: 
their own living, the boys and girls are 
much more interested in opportunities 
for further education, arid greatly ap¬ 
preciate the break from work during two 
half-days a week. 

- Parents say the young people are 
better behaved. ‘ Works foremen arid 
rnanagers say they are better morally 
and- physically, better disciplined; more 
interested in their work, arid more 
skilled. ; '■';// ; 1 ' ./ 

As Mr Lee points out,; the turning' 
point of youth comes after 15. 

The continued influence of school to 
17 or 18 by the day continuation. school 
shows a change for the better (morally, 
mentally, and/ physically)’ which, is 
greater than any other change works 
in whole-time school life. • : 

J - From the employer’s point of view 
the time given for the day schooling is 
more than paid for by the gain in the 
value of tlie young worker/' : 

THE ALWAYS READY ; 
Last Year With the Lifeboats 

; How easily is life .lost, on. land !»’• A' 
sudden .crash of vehicles and it is gone, 
with no time for heroism, however 
great, to come to the rescue. ., : f 

The sea is perhaps more kind ; some¬ 
times she renounces those lives she had 
almost taken, as if in grudgirig admira¬ 
tion for the gallantry / and endurance 
yPith which they, are bought back from 
her,/; Last year, over 330 people, were 
sav.ed from .the sea by, the National 
Lifeboat Institution’; tile lifeboats were 
launched 340 times,' and’ rescued 54 
vessels, a greater number than in any 
year sinceTgij'.T'-'/ .-■/ ;.y 7 

Altogether'in its iio years of life the 
Lifeboat Institution lias saved an aver¬ 
age of 11 people a ; Keek. 7 

Most of these rescues have entailed' 
the risking of their own lives .by the 
boatmen.' ( Tho most memorable, ( 'of 
'193’4’s launches was early in the',year, 1 ’ 
wheri the Riiiiswick boat ’went out to a 
KreclP oil the -Yorkshire coast.- 1 Robert 
Patton, tlic' coxswain, was' badly in¬ 
jured in helping a lame-man from the 
wreck and dic’d a, week’ 1 later.- -As 'we.' 
.tokl fit. the time, the R'rinswicli' lifeboat’ 
was renamed after him-toRobert Patton/ 

: the Always 'Ready. 1 './ / : /'•''/•.■ 

, “ These men- have their part in' the 
i greatest adyentu.reTof all; timeto-the ad-. 
venture 1 of'serving others regardless of 
danger. Last year’s record proves once 
' again that .those who go dciwix to .tjie sea 
in ships may.rely on finding our lifc- 
iboatmen Always Ready. • .' , ’/ * 

THE OLDEST OLD BOY 
: . AT SCHOOL 1 7 / ; / 

; Surely the oldest boy. at any school in 
Rnglahd is Mr C. J; Wils'ori'of Bloxham’, 
'School, Banbury. ’ / ' //.’ ’ 1 r 

: He was the firsj, boarder when the 
school was’opened 75 years ago. He : 
stayed 011 as a master; and he is still 
there at.87, an honoured,pensioner.and 
resident, secretary of the Old Boys 
Society. ... .. . . 

When the school celebrated its three- 
quarters of a century the other day. this 
oldest resident was presented with his 
portrait painted by, another of the 
school’s old boys, and was able to give a 
first-hand account of the early days of 
the school he has never left. 
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The Ploughman’s Winter Work • Sunset Over Westminster 





Winter Ploughing On a farm near Norwich a ploughman carries on with his work in the snow-covered fields 



^ h PaTlirment a 2een 1 from ,°J th , e m08t 'mp/essive eights In London is a sunset behind the Houses 

or parliament seen from the opposite bank of the river. On the extreme right of this picturo Is Westminster Abbey 
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The Foundation Stones of Happiness 


We have been thinking of the forces 
that work against the evolution of the 
mind of man : let us think now of the 
way in which our race has built up 
a great power to withstand man’s enemies. 

HPwo men are living now, instruments 
in the evolution of the world, and 
this is how they use their power : 

One is a drunkard, whose life is perish¬ 
ing. He will die, and in years to come a 
little child will be born who will live to 
be an idiot, its life blighted and darkened 
by the drunkard in the grave. 

The other is a great surgeon, who can 
take an imbecile child, lay it on a table 
for a painless hour, and set its life to¬ 
ward gentleness and sanity, making a 
lovable woman of one who. must a few 
years ago have grown to be an idiot. 

These two were made of the same sort 
of • stuff. Both were once specks . in¬ 
visible to human eyes. Before them 
both lay possibilities of boundless glory 
or despair. They have become what 
they have become, and the difference 
between them is within our power to 
control. Verily there is, as said Sir 
Thomas Browne, a piece of divinity in us, 
“something that was before the ele¬ 
ments, and owes no homage to the sun." 

Man has such wonderful powers as 
these, and yet it is said that civilisa¬ 
tion has failed and war is going to de¬ 
stroy us. Well, let us see. . 

The Curse of Militarism 

It lias seemed, in recent years, as 
if man were getting beyond his senses, 
as if the powers of his mind were being 
turned backward and nations -were 
slipping out of civilisation. The mark 
of the beast was stamping itself upon 
the Earth ; the power of force was cap¬ 
turing the human mind, and the curse 
of militarism was hung about our necks. 

Man se’emed to be beyond himself at 
last; he had become God's Franken¬ 
stein. We saw him building up a great 
machine of destruction, like the brain of 
a man in the body of a wolf. We saw 
the nations of the Earth inarching slowly 
to the precipice, and civilisation trem¬ 
bling like an aspen leaf. 

The enemy of Evolution was creeping 
on, and we saw in the generation before 
the Great War two tilings—the soul of 
man asserting itself in the growth of 
humanity and knowledge and freedom, 
and the power of force asserting itself 
against it. All the upward march of man 
was challenged now; the harvest of a 
great indifference was ready to be reaped. 

God’s Englishmen 

But it was not for nothing that 
freedom made its home in our Island. 
When God wants a hard thing done 
in the world, says Milton, He tells it 
first to His Englishmen. It was not 
an accident that Englishmen loved the 
sea and freedom too. Because our men 
loved freedom and the sea they were 
to save the world. 

Freedom must hold the mastery of 
the seas ; a tyrant race with sea power 
could banish liberty from the Earth for 
ages yet. Here liberty lias planted 
itself so deep, lias grown so strong, 
that nothing can uproot her. From 
our Island has gone out to all the world 
the seeds of liberty of Thought and 
liberty of Government. The great 
British idea for the world .has been • 
for every' man liberty to live his own 
life, freedom to think as he will, the 


right to know what there is to know, 
and the right to a healthy life. In 
return he must bear his share of the 
burden of civilisation, the giving of these 
things to others ; he must keep alive 
the soul of man, alid England asks no. 
more of him. 

Surely we see, in this work of England 
for the world, the soul of man expressing 
itself in a nation, and the soul of a 
nation achieving mighty victories for 
the human race. All over the Earth 
our British freedom has made its way, 
conquering disease, spreading knowledge, 
giving liberty to captives, bringing light 
out of darkness, overthrowing tyranny. 
It stands for Twelve Foundation Stones 
of a happy world. (The fact that in 
these hard days the great wall has been 
broken in places is no denial of it.) 

1. The government of the people for the 
people by the people, and the greatest good' 
for the greatest mtpiber. 

s. Liberty for all who are able to use it 
and will not abuse it, and for guiding all 
others along the road that leads to it. 

3. Humanity in all things, the stopping 
of cruelty everywhere, kindness to animals, 
and the love of little children. 

4. The gospel that the labourer is worthy 
of his hire, and that men shall'not be 
slaves. 

5. The open door in travel and trade ; a 
fair field and equal rights for all mankind. 

6. The honour of the spoken and the 1 
written word. 


7. Opening as wide as can be the 
field of human knowledge. 

8. Spreading as wide as can be the field 
of human happiness. 

9. Letting the truth be free as life itself. 

10. The toleration of every man’s 
opinion, whether right or wrong. 

11. The freedom of the seas. 

12. The unselfish pursuit of the good of 
all mankind, which no nation ever longed 
for more. 

We stand for these things. The 
English-speaking race stands for them 
everywhere, and it was against this 
power that makes for righteousness, this 
mightiest fortress liberty and justice have 
ever known, that an enemy came. It was 
to overthrow the widespread power of 
liberty and democracy that Militarism 
armed itself against the free nations of 
the Earth in 1914. 

But the mind of man which had over¬ 
come the world was not to be beaten 
now. It had its mighty weapons ; it had 
built up the great moral power that we 
have seen, the yearning and striving for 
noble things in the soul of man. It was 
penetrating the nations more and more. 
The seeds of universal peace were sown 
among the peoples; the foundations of 
the Parliament of Man were laid already 
in a Temple at The Hague. The dreams 
were coming truethe nations them¬ 
selves began to see the vision. 

But not yet was the evil thing de¬ 
stroyed, and the soul of man built up in 


Natural Events of next Week 
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The violet ground-beetle 
may sometimes be seen 
at this time 


The water-bug is growing 
restless in its muddy bed 
in ponds and rivers 



Starlings may be seen busy at their 
work of building nests 


The chrysalis of the white 
ermine moth is found in 
its cocoon 





The hairy broad claw crab 
may be found running 
about on beaches 


The goshawk is an occasional 
winter visitor 



Chickweed blooms all the Snails are beginning to wake up and 
year round and we are on fine days may be seen making 
sure to find Some flowering their way about 


The daisy is another hardy 
plant which may be seen 
in flower now 


its wisdom a great reserve power for 
mankind. For once the children of 
light were as wise as the children of this 
world. Man who had come thus far was 
not to perish in a tiger’s claws, and the 
wisdom of the free race that had over¬ 
spread the Earth prepared itself for 
whatever evil thing should come. The 
shadow of the steel god came over the 
North Sea, and we set against it the 
spirit of liberty, the power of righteous¬ 
ness, the love of humanity, and the 
greatest material concentration of know¬ 
ledge and power ever available on Eartli 
for good or evil—the British Fleet. It 
was there in reserve for the human race 
whenever an enemy should come. 

The Price of Freedom 

For a generation the British people 
were building up the great defence of 
British liberty, a fleet against which 
tyrants should hurl themselves in vain. 
It was built up with years of toil and 
stress and sacrifice. No man can say how 
heavily these islands paid for this 
insurance of the freedom of our race. I f 
it did not grind our men to powder, the 
burden of if seemed at times almost 
greater than the nation could bear. We 
sacrificed our education, our homes, the 
health of our poor and the comfort of our 
old people, to build up this power that 
was to guard us in the wild hour 
coming on. ■ 

The British Fleet was the great con¬ 
tribution of our race to the peace and 
freedom of the world. It is a sacred 1 
national interest and a world-wide trust; 
worthy ol the highest energies of our 
British nice. It has given security to our 
civilising work in every quarter of the 
globe. It sustained for other nations the 
Great Peace in which they built up and ' 
consolidated their strength. Years of 
peace with all their boundless oppor¬ 
tunities, years of plenty with all their 
boundless happiness, our Navy gugran- 1 
teed the nations of the world. If 
through all those years it was the friend 
of these islands, the British Fleet was no 
less the friend of all mankind. 

So, with the elements of Nature, with 
the powers of the human mind, with the 
eternal striving of the human soul, the 
British Fleet was of the Great Alliance 1 

. i 

of the forces of Evolution. •' 

Sane or Mad ? 

The ways of God are beyond all 
understanding. We may not see the 
Hand of God behind volcanoes or earth- 1 
quakes, or in vermin or reptiles or other 
ugly things, yet all these have their place : 
in Nature, and the world we know could 
not have been without them. We may 
say that Nature does not work by great 
catastrophes, but what should we have 
called the destruction of the forests ? It, 
must have seemed mad to any spectator 
that these beautiful forests should be 
engulfed in the Earth and apparently 
destroyed, but Nature knew lier busi¬ 
ness. She was laying down the coal 
that guards our liberty now. 

And arc our own ways all so simple 
and easy to believe—our stopping of 
knowledge, burning of witches, torturing 
guiltless men, refusing to listen to the 
truth, standing by while innocence is j 
murdered in our streets, allowing the sale 
of poison to grown-ups in a hundred 
thousand drink shops, feeding babies with ■ 
bad milk, and robbing the poor of clean 
air to breathe ? Would a wise man from 
another world think us sane or mad ? 
continued next week 
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Picture Museum 

Robert Burns 


An impression of 
his seal 


The spurs which 
he wore 


Robert Bums: born January 25 , 1759 ; 
died July 21 , 1796 


His desk 


The house at Alloway where he was bom 


His Masonic jewel 


His silver watch 


The excise chest which belonged to Bums 


The Chi/dreris Newspaper 


THE WORLD IS ONE 

Brothers and Sisters 

JOY AND PAIN 

How different a map looks when it 
shows us places or districts that we 
know ! 

The line indicating a road or river, 
the tiny circle indicating a town or 
village, conjure up living pictures when 
we have visited the spots they are 
drawn to represent. How vague, how 
little intelligible, on the other hand, is 
the map of the unknown ! 

A great world of people, some 2000 
millions in number, lives, works, 
rejoices, and suffers in this habitation 
of ours, , Essentially all of them are 
our brothers and sisters. 

That is the lesson of the mapped 
world, and some day, we may hope, the 
possibility of universal travel will break 
down the foolish barriers that now 
bemuse our minds. 

Especially we have need to remember 
that all the world knows suffering and 
care. We are reminded of this by the 
sad tales told in " New York’s 100 
neediest' cases," printed in a winter 
charitable appeal. 

Mary’s Too Great Burden 

Here is one of the life-stories : 

Mary was 18 three years ago when it hap¬ 
pened. Her father, a house painter, had to 
stop work because of lead-poisoning. Mary 
had a job in the library. She made 15 dollars 
a week. There were five in the family besides 
Mary. 

Mary became the breadwinner. Six on 15 
dollars a week 1 Mary worked, and the 
mother, an excellent housewife, managed 
somehow. Mary broke under the strain and 
lost her job. A nervous breakdown, the doctors 
called it, with serious physical complications, 
caused largely by carrying an economic and 
moral burden far beyond her strength. 

Today Mary has long crying spells and 
cannot bear to see people. Herbert, 19 now, 
willing to do anything, has long been looking 
for work. Medical treatment of the father, 
Mr M., at last is showing results; within a 
year, doctors hope, he will be able to return 
to his trade. But friends and neighbours who 
have helped during the past year have done 
all they can; other assistance is necessary 
during the coming year, until Herbert gets a 
job, until Mr M. is well, until Mary is restored. 

This story from the world’s richest land 
suddenly brings New York near to us. 

And surely, we may teU ourselves, 
there is no place on the map, big or 
little, where humanity does not claim 
us as members of a common family. 

THE QUEEN MARY’S 
LIFEBOATS 
Fireproof and Unsinkable 

The entire lifeboat equipment of the 
Queen Mary is being made at Glasgow. 

There will be 24 boats, built entirely 
of steel, with a special foolproof device 
for launching them in a few seconds. 
They will be the biggest ever made in 
this country, carrying 145 persons in 
each, against the 68 of the lifeboats of 
the Aquitania. 

Their motors will use fuel oil, and 
some will have the most modern wireless 
installed. They will carry two pounds 
of biscuits, one quart of water, and a 
tin of condensed milk per passenger, 
with distress flares, oil lamps, tins of 
matches, and a gallon of fish oil for 
calming troubled waters. - There will also 
be modern gear for navigating the boats. 

Sample boats have passed rigorous 
tests with iron ballast instead of 
passengers. They have proved un¬ 
sinkable under the worst conditions. 
In order that the motors in these boats 
should be able to start instantly, even 
in the coldest weather of the North 
Atlantic, a water-tight casing will pro¬ 
tect them, heavily insulated with as¬ 
bestos an inch and a half thick. 


REFUSE AND RATS 

Mounds of Rubbish in 
the Countryside 

BURN OR TIP ? 

The number of insanitary, evil¬ 
dwelling rubbish tips made by local 
authorities is still very large. 

In Surrey, on a main road in an 
otherwise beautiful district, opposite the 
grounds of a school, is a great heap of 
tins, bottles, ashes, and other refuse 
which offends both eye and nose; while 
in Hampshire, in a beautiful wood, a 
certain local authority pays a land- 
owner to permit the formation of a 
similar heap. In each case, of course, 
rats are bred on a large scale. 

That our Ministry of Health can per¬ 
mit such offences to continue is astonish¬ 
ing. Apparently there is wide differ¬ 
ence of opinion as to what is the best 
thing to do with refuse, and the Ministry 
hesitates to take stern measures. 

Some authorities denounce any method 
save burning; others declare for what 
is called Controlled Tipping. 

Land Reclaimed By Refuse 

Mr J. C. Dawes, Chief Public Cleansing 
Inspector of the Ministry of Health, has 
thus described controlled tipping, which 
amounts to covering layers of refuse with 
layers of earth. Dry refuse is deposited 
in shallow layers not more than six feet 
thick, and wholly covered within 24 
hours with soil or other suitable non¬ 
combustible material, so as to form an 
effective seal. The whole of the refuse 
can be put into the tip, but it must be 
packed very tightly ; there must be no 
cavities, and the front, or tipping face, 
must be kept narrow, about 20 feet, to 
facilitate daily covering. 

This is said to be cheap and effective, 
ancl it is also claimed that by its proper 
exploitation low-lying or derelict land 
can be reclaimed and brought into use. 
This is what is now being done at some 
places near the Thames and elsewhere 
round London. 

What of the tins ? ' Iron and tin are 
worth saving. What of the bottles and 
pots ? Surely it is high time for an 
effective Act of Parliament laying down 
stern and economic rules. 

At this day, as we understand it, the 
Ministry actually does not possess power 
to close down the existing disease¬ 
breeding and vermin-breeding tips. 

RICH AND POOR NATIONS 
France and Italy and Their 
Opportunities 

Now that France and Italy have 
come to a happy agreement it is of 
interest to compare their, populations 
and resources. 

France has now an area of 212,659 
squai'e' miles and a population of, 
roundly, 42 millions. 

Italy, with an area of x 18,100 square 
miles, hardly more than half that of 
France, has 43 million people. No small 
part of the Italian area is mountainous 
or otherwise infertile; and whereas 
■France has excellent . coal Italy for 
practical purposes has none. 

France has a Colonial Empire ranking 
next to that of the United Kingdom. It 
has an area of nearly 5,000,000 square 
miles and a population of about 
62,000,000. A considerable part of 
French Africa is infertile. 

Italy has colonies, mainly in Africa, 
and largely desert, with an area of about 
750,000 square miles and a population 
of, roundly, 2,200,000. There arc about 
ten million Italians living, not in Italy's 
poor colonies, but in foreign countries. 

There is thus a great disparity in the 
resources of the two nations, Italian 
opportunities for enterprise, save in the 
home market, being meagre in the 
extreme. 


By Appointment 

THRILLS 
FOR 
TEA TIME 


Just imagine 
having eight* 
een of the love* 
liest biscuits 
to choose from 
at tea time! 
Ask mummy to 
buy you some. 


/\ Emblem 
x/ Assorted 

pound"* Biscuits © s3j 

Mode only by 

CARRS 

of CARLISLE 


H Baby Brother 
Catches 


TIAT will you do 
about it ? How can 
you help ? Why, it 
is easy, if you have some 
Vick brand Vapour-Rub at 
hand. You can get it 
simply by writing your 
name and'address on a card and sending 
it to Vick, 33, Banner Street, E.C.i. 

Then, at the first sneeze or snuffle, you 
can get Mother or Nurse to rub Baby’s chest 
and throat well with “ Vick.” It acts in 
two ways at once to nip the cold in the bud. 

(1) . "Vick’s" vapours, freed by the 
warmth of the body, are breathed in to 
clear the nose, throat and chest. 

(2) . “ Vick " acts direct through the skin, 
like a poultice, helping the vapours to ease 
the breathing and bring sweet sleep. 

Because there is nothing to swallow. 
Baby will like it and there is no fear of up¬ 
setting his stomach. 

Mother can get full-size jars of Vick 
brand Vapour-Rub from any chemist—• 
trial size 1/3, double size 2/-. . 


fICK 

.BRAND 

Vapour-Rub 


P.S. "Vick” 
Daddy's cough I 
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ONE GOOD BARGAIN 
MAKES ANOTHER 

The New Exchange 
and Mart 

NATIONS STARTING THE 
WHEELS OF TRADE AGAIN 

Germany is one of the latest to. 
enter .the exchange and barter market 
now that the money market has shown 
so many serious cracks, and is building 
25 of the biggest-locomotives ever seen 
in Europe to exchange with Chile for 
saltpetre. 

When, money finds its own level again 
and gold ceases to be a commodity to 
be buried in cellars the world will revert 
to the siriipiest form of exchanging goods 
between nations, which is the exchange 
of . money counters. Till then we may 
welcome with acclamation any means 
that are taken to get trade going. 

England and Ireland 

England and Ireland have just found 
a way to take off some of the strain 
of an intolerable situation by agreeing 
to exchange coal and cattle. This is not 
a fully certificated exchange, and does 
nothing to relieve the destructive pres¬ 
sure of thfe tariff barriers erected by 
either country against the other. But 
even Mr De Valera, admitting that 
similar business transactions may follow, 
must see that it is a break in the dam 
erected against the flow of trade and 
goodwill. • ■' ' ■ 

There have been other notable efforts 
to establish this form of barter. The.list 
. includes Soviet naphtha for Australian 
mutton, . Danish herrings fqir Polish 
horses, Japanese/ ships for Brazilian 
coffee', Hungarian cars for Egyptian 
cotton, and French railway stock for 
Rumanian oil, 

A Curiosity of History 

it will -be rioticed how wide an area 
of,the world is involved in this reversion 
to a form of trading.that was becoming 
antiquated when Abraham led his flocks 
froiri Ur and Jacob bargained with Laban. 
It is one of the curiosities of history that 
so many centuries - afterwards the 
Hebrews should have become the chief 
exchangers of money. - : - ;.■> 

Hard cases call for desperate remedies, 
but this reritedy is not a .desperate one. 
Two. years ago the London Chamber of 
Commerce devised a scheme of facilitated 
barter jon the ground that no fewer than 
35 countries had already entered on some 
methods of exchanging goods. They 
declared their belief that it was better 
to trade on a primitive barter basis than 
to do no trade at all. ' ' 


ACROSS THE ATLANTIC 
/ ■ IN A LIFEBOAT 

' Captain . Edward William -Hayter, a 
retired sea cajxtairi who has died at 
Christchurch, New Zealand, was a youth 
in 1876 when he joined in an adventure 
with a friend named Primoray. 

•*' They crossed the Atlantic from Liver¬ 
pool to Boston and back in a 19-feet 
ship’s lifeboat. ' 

The first port of call of their boat, 
named the Ragusa, was Queenstown, 
Ireland,! which was made in ten days. 
Boston was reached in 82 days. In the 
following year they made the return 
trip to England in 38 £ days. When they 
reached the Mersey 4 0,000 people turned 
put to greet them. 

Captain Hayter was born in New 
Zealand in 1832, and he returned to his 
native land soon after this adventure of 
1870. For many years he sailed coastal 
vessels round the shores of New Zealand. 


SCHUBERT’S NIECE 

A niece of Schubert has just died in 
Vienna. Her’ famous uncle died in 
^828 and Frau Willielmine Hofbauer 
was born 14 years after. 
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News Pictures of the Week 


Quick Work—Six ships are being built In Belfast for the Blue Star Line, and no sooner was 
the fourth one launched than the first plate of the next one was laid, as shown In this picture. 
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Goodbye To The 
Flag 

A Last Voyage Under It 

The biggest ship that ever docked at 
London’s port sailed out of Tilbury the 
other day on her last voyage under the 
British flag. 

She sailed for New York, there to 
change both her name and her nation¬ 
ality, the Belgenland becoming the 
Columbia, flying the Stars and Stripes 
instead of the Union Jack. 1 

Many a heart must be sad. at this 
change-over, for we get as fond of a ship 
as of a horse or a home ; but it is better 
that she should sail off on a pleasure 
cruise to Miami, Havana, and Nassau 
with an American cre\\' of 500 than that 
she should be put on the scrap-heap, 

It was hoped at one time that she and 
the two other Red Star liners, Pennland 
and Westernland, would run on a cheap 
service between England and New York, 
but this was discouraged by the Govern¬ 
ment as it was thought such a service 
would interfere with the State-aided 
Cunard-White Star line. 

OVERGROUND AND 
UNDERGROUND 
Our Mines Are Growing Safer 

With the terrible toll of the roads 
tearing our hearts every week and call- 
on us as a sensible people to do some¬ 
thing about it, there is comfort in turning 
our eyes to the mines and learning that 
here at least the peril to human life 
grows steadily less. . 

Horrible and preventable accidents 
still happen underground, and there is 
much to be done, , but some figures from 
the Secretary of Mines show definitely 
that the mines rob the nation of fewer of 
its children each year. 

In 1930 accidents in connection with 
mines caused the death of 29 lads under • 
xO and injured 7500. In 1933 they killed 
20 lads and injured just over 4000. 
Though this is still a terrible loss it is a 
definite improvement,' toward.' which the 
boys themselves have contributed. Pit 
lads' study mine safety iii over 200 
centres.' Some 9000 are enrolled in these' 
classes, and over 5000 have completed' 
the course arid been awarded certificates, • 

The important thing about following 
the rules for mine safety is that it may 
mean! saving the lives'of olio's fellows 
as well as one’s own. ‘ 

HIS MOTHER 



Power For London—At work In the giant stator of a new generator for Battersea Power Station 


Nearing Completion—The framework of what Is said to be the longest escalator in the 
world under construction In the new London Underground station at Leicester Square. 


Emily Ann Morris at Oxford 

One of the buildings of St Peter’s Hall, 
the youngest of the Oxford Colleges, has 
been given the homely name of Emily 
Ann Morris. 

Mrs Morris was the mother of Lord 
Nuffield, who gave St Peter's a good start 
off with £1 0,000, and who, on the first 
anniversary of his mother’s death the 
other day, unveiled a bronze bust of her • 
iri this building which, as Lord Nuffield 
said, is to help those young rrien whose '> 
circumstances and ambitions are similar 
to his own when'his mother’s love was 
the mainstay of his life. ' 

"lam glad to know (said he) that her 
face as I remember it myself as a young 
man will become familiar to generation 
after generation of young men as they 
pass this door. May this bronze remind 
many a youthful student of his own 
home, and welcome him to this building 
as though to the home which Emily Ann 
Morris provided for her sons.” 


The L.C.C. model of the proposed new 
Charing Cross Bridge is now in the 
London Museum. 

By the spring of this year 137 
escalators will be working on the 
Underground railways in London. 

A special stamp is to be issued by the 
Union of South Africa to commemorate 
the King’s Silver Jubilee. 
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A RARE SIGHT 


THREE WORLDS GROUPED 
TOGETHER 

The Conjunction of Mercury, 
Venus, and Saturn 


HOW FAR OFF IS THE 
NEW STAR? 

By th« C.N. Astronomer 

-The " race •" of Mercury and Veniis 
toward Saturn continues until Thursday, 
January 31. Mercury will then pass 
above Saturn at about id in the morning. 
Venus will pass beneath Saturn about 
two hours later, when they will appear 
to be separated by a distance of less 
than one half the apparent width of 
the Moon.' 

■ These three .worlds may therefore be 
seen grouped together during all next 
week, particularly on the evenings 
Wednesday and Thursday, On Wednes¬ 
day evening there will be little difference 
in their relative distances, except that 
they will be to the right of Saturn. 

On Thursday evening, when their 
relative positions will be as shown on 
the accompanying map, Venus will be 
nearly the apparent 
width of the Moon 
away to the left of 
Saturn, while Mer¬ 
cury will be about 
three and a half times 
her width away. 

It will bo best to 
observe this rare can- The close apuroach 0! 
function, US ustrono- Saturu next Thursday 
mers call it, with field evening 

or opera-glasses, as Mercury and Saturn 
will not appear bright against the twilight 
sky, though the brilliant Venus will be 
readily perceived in the south-west sky 
not far above the horizon. 

They set about an hour and forty 
minutes after the Sun, and so from 5.15 
until about. 6 o’clock will offer the best 
opportunity of seeing them. 

While Venus will continvie to travel 
rapidly to the left, Mercury will appear 
to turn and travel toward the right, 
.keeping near Saturn; but they will be 
visible for only a few days longer. 



Distance and Time 

Nova Herculis. continues to attract 
attention, and it will be of great interest 
to know how far off this stellar con¬ 
flagration was when it occurred. The 
distances . of the other most notable 
Novae observed in this country during 
this century were as follows: Nova 
Persei in 1901, 296 light-years ; Nova 
Lacertae in 1910, 272 light-years; Nova 
GerftifiOrum in 1912, 1630 light-years ; 
Nova Aquila in 1918, several thousand 
light-years ; Nova Cygni in 1920, 125 
light-years. 

' These periods represent not only the 
distances but the time interval before 
the outbursts became known on Earth. 
For' exarnple, Nova Cygni was found to 
have a parallax of ’026 of a second of 
arc, which proved it to be at a distance 
of 7,990,000 times that of our Sun, Since 
light takes 125 years to travel this dis¬ 
tance, this time must have eldpsed before 
the outburst was observed by tis, 

. The Necessary Base Line 

, At least :six months must elapse after 
Nova Herculis appeared to us before the 
star’s parallax can be taken, because the 
Earth must have time,to travel round 
to the other side of her orbit before the 
necessary base line can be provided to 
reveal the amount of the parallax, or 
apparent shift of the star. 

On the other hand, the changing and 
complicated state of the : star’s spectra 
prevents, at present, any reliable spectro¬ 
scopic estimate of the star’s distance being 
obtained by that method. ■ G, F. M.'y 
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COME TO SCHOOL 
WITH THE B.B.C. 

■ EMPIRES OF THE PAST 

Visits To Java and the 
South Sea Islands 

A TALK ABOUT THE CABINET 

Here are notes of some of the most interest¬ 
ing talks to be broadcast to schools next week 
on.the National Transmitter. 

Monday 

2 . 5 . In the course of a gardening talk 
by Mr C, H. Middleton wo shall hear 
abput vegetative methods of propagating 
plants, for example, by taking cuttings, 
by layering, budding, and grafting. 

2 . 30 . We have already heard about 
China and Rome, the great empires of 
the East and the West. Both, we have 
been told, succumbed finally to barbarian 
invasions. Professor Eileen Power is 
going to talk about these invasions today. 

Tuesday 

11 . 30 . Within the last few years the 
music and dancing of the Javanese and 
the people of Bali have become well 
known in the Western world through a 
number of films and also through the 
recent French Colonial Exhibition in 
Paris.' Dr Bryant Mumford in his talk 
about the people of Java is going to pay 
special attention to their arts. He will 
use musical illustrations. 

2 . 5 . For birds February is the hungriest 
month in the year. Why ? One reason 
is that there are more to feed in winter 
than in autumn, as many birds—for 
example, rooks and starlings—come to 
England to spend the winter, Another is 
that natural food supplies, such as 
berries, have run short. So we should 
give birds extra food. Mr Eric Parker 
will tell us the kind of food to give, how 
to give it, and what birds we may expect 
to attract to our bird-tables 

Wednesday . 

2 . 5 . This week’s British ;History broad¬ 
cast wiil be about the fur-traders of the 
Hudson's Bay Company, The English 
traders of the eighteenth century brought 
with them guns, powder, shot, cloth; 
hatchets, kettles, tobacco, and exchanged 
them with tlie> Indian trappers for furs 
of the'beayer, marten," fox, moose, and 
many others. V,; 

2 . 30 . Miss -Lei 4 Davies, who is to 
talk on Delight imPoetry, has called her, 
first poetry talk this term Indoor and 
Outdoor Poetry. ' ./; 

: Vw Thursday 

11 . 30 . Mr Hamilton Jenkin’s second 
talk on Cornwall will’ be about the 
people who live and work on the Cornish 
coast. He will describe the old customs 
in the fishing villages, and will talk 
about Cornish food and the insides of the 
fishermen’s homes. He will mention/ 
too, the old Cornish language, . which is 
understood now by less than half a 
dozen people. . 

2 . 5 . It is typical pf our English Con¬ 
stitution that the, Cabinet, ' the most 
important of our. Government' institu¬ 
tions, has never been created, by. Act pf 
Parliament. There are ..no Jaws governing. 
its size, how often it shall meet, or.where, 
Mr K. C. Boswell is. to tell us something 
about the : growth of this very remark¬ 
able committee of the Privy Council.- • 

2 . 30 . ’ We shall learn today how' habits 

are formed. . Professor, Winifred Cullis 
will talk about reflex actions, " actions 
that happen without our will in answer 
to a. stimulus.” , 

. • Friday ... ; : \ 

2 . 5 . The South Sea Islands and their 
vast setting in the Pacific Ocean is to be 
the subject of; a talk by , Mr Clifford 
Collirison. The islands are covered with 
. palm trees ; Mr Collinson'will talk about, 
the uses bf r the coconut palm. He will 
tell us exactly what copra is and how we 
use it. Mr Collinson’s friend George will 
be, with him, and we shall hear stories 
about the kind of life they lived on the 
South Sea Islands. 


ZOO INMATES ON 
THE SICK LIST 

TOOTHACHE AND 
RHEUMATISM 

Jackie and Ivy Have Their First 
Encounter With the Dentist 

RANEE AND MASSAGE ; 

By Our Zoo Correspondent _ . 

Jackie and Ivy, two of the Zoo’s 
young chimpanzees, have had their first 
encounter with the dentist. 

Jackie was suspected of having tooth¬ 
ache; and the dentist, after seeing him, 
reported that nine teeth would have to 
be removed at once. - 

Accordingly the chimpanzee was given 
chloroform and the operation was carried 
out. Then the dentist thought it advis¬ 
able to .examine Jackie’s companions, 
and he found another patient in Ivy. 

He extracted five of her' teeth and 
three days later called on her again to 
remove four more. 

Model Patients 

Both apes recovered quickly from the 
anaesthetic, but were puzzled to find 
that they had great gaps in their mouths. 
They had to live on bread-and-milk for 
several days, but proved model patients. 

', : Ranee, one of the riding elephants, has 
been on the sick list with rheumatism 
in her leg. For some time she has been 
subject , to this complaint, but the 
attacks usually respond to treatment., 

' All that can be done for her is to 
massage' the leg, for she objects to 
radiant heat, and if the leg is wrapped 
up in warm flannel she promptly re- 
rnoves the bandages. ’ However, she ap¬ 
proves of massage, raising the leg from 
the ground and standing still while her 
attendant rubs the leg with linament. 
But if lie happens to rub too hard she 
withdraws the leg as a reproof. 

Friendly Noel 

Noel, the baby, camel born at the Zoo 
on, Christmas Day, As enjoying . great 
success, and his woolly coat is'admired 
particularly because in parts of his back 
it is arranged in tight curls. 

• He is a most ■ friendly and inquisitive 
youngster, but his anxiety to be sociable 
leads to, complications, for although 
Kitty, his mother, likes him to be seen 
and admired she will not let anyone 
'touch him. , 

Consequently.' if Noel walks toward his 
visitors Kitty 'becomes furious, and 
makes it obvious that she will attack 
anyone who encourages his advances. 


FUTURE OF THE MAORIS 
Their Bishop Thinks They 
: Will Vanish 

• Probably the most remarkable of the 
brown-skinned races of the British 
Empire are the Maoris of New Zealand. 

- They have educated men of their own 
race Us .Christian clergymen, and even a 
Maori "bishop, the Bishop of Aotea- 
Roa (Maori name for New Zealand). He 
"is Tthe Right, Rev ’TP; Bennett, whose 
ministry has extended over 38 years. 

' After so many yehrs'of experience 
Bishop Bennett considers that another 
century will probably/see the passing of 
the Maoris as a ,separate nation. It-is 
only ,a ..century since English settlers 
; began to make their homes in New 
Zealand/but in that time the Maoris 
(there fire over 70,000 of them) have 
adopted English habits of living.'and the 
English speech to a large extent. ■ 

■ •“ There can be only one end, and that 
is absorption into the European popula¬ 
tion,” says the bishop. Education of 
.the Maori children side by side'with 
English children in the schools and the 
poor efforts, made to perpetuate the best 
traditions of the Maori race as. a race 
arc mainly responsible for this, Many 
Maori children pre growing up without 
any knowledge of the Maori language. 
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When 

Somebody’s ill 
in your House 



- perhaps critically ill, or conva¬ 
lescent, Benger’s Food is among 
the most easily digested and highly 
nutritious Foods you can give. 
Because of its ability to nourish 
when other Foods fail, Benger’s 
Food is used and recommended 


by Doctors all over the world. 

The Benger Booklet contains useful 
information and dainty recipes for 
Invalids, post free from Benger’s 
Food, Ltd,, Otter Works, Manchester. 
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SHARP’S theWORD 

and 

SHARPStheTOFFEE 

We, like best of all.J 


MARIE ELISABETH 
heal SARDINES 

in delicious oil arc greatly liked by YOUNG 
PEOPLE, are good for them, and are not costly* 
GOOD ? Well, there are \ . They can be ha<l at 
more of them sold than of * every good grocer's 
,any other. That should rC in the British 
be convincing. - Isles. 
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gets into your, 
throat. Put your 
voice right with 

DEUGHTFUL TO THE TASTE 
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THE RED LIGHT 2 By John Mowbray 

CHAPTER 54 
Scotched 


As they waited Mr John Gravesend was 
” thinking. 

" Mason," lie uttered, " don't let Liatt 
know at first that you’ve heard from 
Arnold. If we keep it bade it may help us to 
test his veracity.' Which reminds me—have 
y6u wrung the whole truth out of Gastalin ? " 
" Yes. And, as you suspected, he admits 
now that he spoke rather less than the 
truth when he ’ assured Deane that,, his 
peculiar behaviour all through had been 
merely to gratify his sense of. amusement. 
He confesses that he was also full of sus¬ 
picion that the flight of Arnold and Birkin 
had some connection with LiattV affair. 
And at one' time, he says, he suspected 
Chanriirig as well. He believed that Chan- 
ning had been mixed up in the affair. He was 
hugging liis' suspicions, enjoying them 
thoroughly.'.' Arid lie moved into Arnold’s 
old study in Order to pry." 

."He’s an unpleasant fellow,’" said Mr 
John Gravesend, • -.. r:;. ■. 

" Highly unpleasant. I. am glad that he 
leaves in July.’"' 

" And I 1 " exclaimed the old gentleman. 
Er—regarding Harbour.' I - imagine he’s a 
sound fellow. Don’t you agree with' me ? ” 
“ I certainly do. He ought to do the 
school credit.". .. 

' " You .will punish him, of course ? " 

“ Oh, "yes. . The whole lot of them; 
except Liatt, who lias rather passed out of 
our clutches." The Head was smiling. 
"But Liatt shall malce some amends," he 
promised. ' " ' ' ' '' .'/ 

: And then the door opened and the two 
boys came in, 

They, made Harbour relate his part of 
the story first, and he’ struggled through 
it with a stiff upper lip. Then they called 
upon Liatt.' . 

The very young man, so much more of a 
boy than a man and now more of a boy than 
ever, brought up to Judgment, cut no such 
dashing figure as at the hotel.' Gone were 
his gay demeanour and sprightly air, but 
as he cleared his throat to stand up to his 
ordeal lie looked Mr Gravesend honestly 
in the face, then as fully and frankly turned 
his eyes on the Head. 

’ "Sir," lie said, "may I start with a 
Word about,myself ? ,■ Sir, as you know, I 
used to live with a guardian. He would 
have no more to do with me. when .you 
removed me." ■ . " 

So'.ybiir guardian turned you out, did 
lie ?," observed John Gravesend. 

.■.‘‘ Yes, sir. I was stranded. I' got a job 

carrying parcels-” 

“ Bravo I ” remarked the old gentleman. 
“ But I’d hardly started when I ran into 
one of my cousins; He was living at the 
.Yacht' Hotel;-in' Mynton Pool,' sir, and he 
took me there and asked me why I had left 
.Bodlands.' . I'told him straight out,” said 
Liatt,'flushing a.little'; “ and as straight 
out my .cousin replied he didn’t believe it— 
I mean lie said lie didn’t believe that I was 
a thief. '-But whether I was or wasn’t, he 
went ph to.say, lie ivould give nic the chance 
to,win'back my self-respect.” ' . 

■ Mr Gravesend broke in again. 

" Ah, good man ! " he cried. 

V Yes, sir,” said Liatt. ••" That made me 
feet better. My couSiri'is a bachelor, sir, 
very well offlie had a'small yacht at 
Mynton Pool, and was going abroad for 
twelve'nfonths. He'arranged for me to 
occupy his rooms in the hotel, look after 
his yacht and her deck-hand for him,' arid 
pay my way from a sum which lie lodged in 
the bank at my' entire' disposal. . ‘ There ! ’ 
lie said. If you're a thief you’ll abscond 
with the lot, and I certainly shan't trouble 
to prosecute.’ ’. You see how he trusted me. 
And I’ve'not let him down. 


“ That’s news to me, sir. I knew those 
two had run away, but I didn’t know 
they had confessed. And, sir, I’m afraid it 
was my fault they ran away. For, you 
sec, I had written myself to Arnold and 

Birkin-’’ . . , 

" Yes, Arnold has told me of that,” the 
Head interposed. ' 

“ But one moment ! When did you write 
to them ? ” broke in John Gravesend. 

’ " After Christmas, sir. Early in January.” 

" Had you run into your cousin, then ? ’’ 

; " No, sir, I hadn’t. As a matter of fact 
it was just before I ran into him. When I 
wrote to Arnold and Birkin I was trying to 
keep myself by carrying parcels and doing 
odd jobs; and I was feeling very sore arid 
hipped, sir," said Liatt. V But I only 
intended to frighten them,” he went on 
earnestly, I don’t think I actually meant 
to inform against them.” -He considered a 
few cautious moments. " I don’t think 
so,” he stressed. 

" No, so we can judge from your reluct¬ 
ance just now. Now then! What were 
the facts in the background of that lost 
money ? ” . - .. ■ 

It was Mr Gravesend who had sharply 
flung out this question. 

"I wanted it for old Jephthah, sir,” 
Liatt replied. " Jephthah was in terrible 
distress about liis only daughter. Her lungs 
had gone wrong. The doctors warned him 
that she could never recover unless -lie 
packed her off there and then to a sana¬ 
torium abroad." : . 

" Abroad ? Whereabouts ? " 

“ A long way, sir. In the French Alps. 
A very expensive business, sir. The 
doctors knew only one which could take her 
for what Jephthah could afford and the fees, 
had to be paid in advance." 

John Gravesend was nodding. " Just so.” 
.’ But the worst point was that this only 
possible one could not take her unless , she 
came within seven days.” • 

" You mean it could keep no place for 
her longer than that ? " 

" Yes, sir. It is always full up because 
it’s so reasonable. So Jephthah had to 
decide straight away. Sir, he had raked up 
every penny that he could raise; but was 
still seven pounds short. Seven pounds.'sh, 
between Jephthah and his daughter’s life.” 


B aby Jacko' had been longing for 
snow, and,.alas! when it.arrived 
he was indoors with a bad cold. 

It kept on snowing, and before long 
it lay so thick on the grorlnd that 
Jacko arid Chimp had no end of fun. 

But Jacko kept thinking of his little 
brother’s disappointment. •' 


" lust so,” said 'John Gravesend very 
quietly. 

“ Sir, Jephthah confided in me. We had 
always been, pals ; now and then I used to 
go rat-catching with him. “ I wrote to my 
guardian. <Hc refused to send me a 
shilling. Then it was poor old Jephth'ali’s 
last day for accepting, or refusing, and you 
can imagine his awful state of riiind. I was 
desperate for him, so I went to Arnold and 
Birkin, who usually seemed fairly flush. 
They promised to have a shot at raising the 
money. I went, back to . tell'Jephthah to 
wait/ And about an hour later Arnold 
brought me £y in Treasury notes. . Off I 
rushed with them to Jephthah, arid watched 
him seal down his letter with the money 
inside. Sir, you never saw an old man look 
so happy ! ” J '. ' ' ' / 

" No sentiment, if you please,”, remarked 
John Gravesend 'gruffly. And’ then in a 
voice that did’riot'sound over-steady, he 
shot'out: Is the'girl better ? ”- < 1 
: " She’s going strong,/ sir,” said Liatt, 
"Well, the next day .Arnold, told trie that 
he arid Birkin had borrowed the money 
from Crittall... I was tearing off to thank 
Crittall when they stopped me. They told 
me they hadn’t borrowed it but had helped 
themselves to it.” It was '£i, they, said,; 
'which Crittall had been sent; to buy' a 
bicycle with arid- had dropped with liis 
pocket-case. They vowed they . would 
restore it next .week.for "a certainty. But 
they'didn’t.' Then I daren’t say anything 
about it.” ■ 

“ Wait a moment,” said Mr . John Grave¬ 
send. .." Did' CrittalKknow who had taken 
this money ? ” .. . . 

Liatt looked' at the Head. .“.No,” the 
Head replied. " Crittall only knew that 
he’d lost his case, ■ He complained to me. 
Then Dunstable volunteered privately that 
lie had seen Liatt with {j ' n notes in his 
hands.” 

“ Yes, sir,” Liatt interjected again. I 
didn’t know at' the time, but Crittall told 
me at Dieppe that Dunstable had caught 
sight of the notes just when I was rushing 
off with them, all bunched up in niy hands, 
to Jephthah." 

“ Did Jephthah ever know that the 
money you had lent him was stolen ? " 

“ No. To this very day he hasn’t the 
faintest idea, sir.” 

“ You made no mention to me at the time 
of Arnold and Birkin. Why didn’t you ? ” 


house he called out: “ Quick, every¬ 
body ! ( Come rind see my show man before 
he melts I ” . , . ■ ■ ./, 

Adolphus obligingly strolled outside, 
followed by Mr arid Mrs. Jacko, well 
muffled up. 

‘ Jacko Triet them with' a sweeping bow. 
“ Allow hie to introduce to you the 



“So that’s where It was! ” cried Father 


Jacko Makes a Snow Man 


; “ Well, then,” Liatt resumed, '■* there 
was I,'with" riiy quarters in the hotel, a 
yacht to use, and a man to sail her. Natur¬ 
ally my thoughts went , to Crittall. With 
my. cousin’s knowledge, the first,thing I did. 
was to send Crittall back his. money; but 
.1 stipulated that he must say nothing about 
it, because. I didn’t want the whole ghastly 
business revived. And I promised to run 
over one day and ask him to meet me 
somewhere."; • • ■ 

“ One moment,” the Head interposed. 
" You paid Crittall back, but were there 
not two other boys concerned in the theft ? ” 
“ Yes, sir," Liatt said grudgingly. 

" Will you give me their names ? ” 

“ Sir,” pleaded Liatt, “ J would rather not 
please, sir,” said Liatt." ' 

...” Well, there is no need," responded the 
Jleafi..’. " Let me tell you now. that. Arnold 
lias written to me and declared that he and 
■Birkin were more to blame than yourself." 
Liatt let out an exclamation. 


“I’ll make a whopping snow man! ” 
he cried, " just where the youngster 
can see' it through the window.” 

Baby squealed with delight as he 
watched the white figure grow taller 
and taller, and kept thumping the 
.window with his fist to show Jacko how 
pleased he was. . . ; 

At last the snow mail was finished. 
A fine sight lie looked, all complete with 
’■ a hat that perched saucily over one eye 
and a pipe sticking out of The corner 
of his mouth, 

- " Jolly., fellow, ■ isn’t . he, Baby ? ” 
shouted Jacko. ■ 

Just then the sun came'out, and it 
looked as if Jaclco’s 'work, might;: soon' 
end in splosh ! Scampering into the 


Giant of Snowland ! ” he began. " The 
(landiest, old -- 

. His; speech was suddenly cut short 
by an angry, shout from Adolphus: 
“ My best hat! ” he roared, grabbing 
his new bowler off the wet, snowy head. 

“ My pipe ! " belloived Father. " So 
that’s- where it was I ” With an in¬ 
dignant grunt he rushed. to snatch it 
put of Mr. Snowman’s mouth, But the 
dignified giant did not like such rough 
treatment, so he promptly collapsed— ; 
with Mr Jacko on top of him! 

. The snow was. so soft that Father 
was none the worse, and Jacko, thinking it' 
an excellent joke, shrieked with laughter. 
V’ But he didn’t find it quite, such a joke 
when Mr Jacko found his feet again. 


“ Well, sir, I had joined in the theft,” 
replied Liatt, " so there seemed no point in 
dragging those other two in." - 

" And yet you wrote to them in January,” 
persisted the Head. 

“ That was different, sir. I was pretty 
miserable then and right down on my hick. 
But, sir, I only intended to startle therir.” 

“ But I do not understand,’: said the 
Head, " why you didn’t tell me you wanted 
the money for Jephthah ? ” ". . . 

“'Because, sir, I wanted to keep Jephthah 
out of the scandal.”.; - . 

■ "I see./Now, you mentioned• Dieppe. 
Did you come across Crittall there ? " . .. 

Liatt’s . eyes began to sparkle. ,/',Sir,” 
lie burst out, " that’s the, whole story.' ' I 
made Crittall vanish. " I had driven over to " 
Bodlands when I chanced upon him mugging 
rip French in the quarry. . He had been to 
the woods, lie told me, and got bored there ; . 
so he’d come back’To have a go at liis 
French. I, said’to, him, ! Would Dieppe 
bore you?.'. He gaped. * I said ‘Dieppe is 
in France,’ ‘ Yes,' I know,’, lie said, It’s 
the very place then,’ I said, ‘to polish up 
your French.’” . 

CHAPTER 55 

;. Harbour is Mobbed j, 

rfiiKN Liatt related all that he had told . 

■ Harbour." And as soon as they were 
recovering from Their amazement- they 
demanded why lie' had riot enlightened : 
them afterwards. 

“I was going to. But while Crittall and 
I were at Dieppe he let out that it was 
Dunstable wlio had fold the Head about 
seeing me with those notes. " So I decided 
to square accounts with Dunstable first. 

I set Jephthah to keep a look-out for him, 
and the old man seized him for rrie.”. 

And once more out it all reeled. “Then,” 
Liatt continued, “ I was corning over to tell 
you, sir, when Jcplitliah brought word that 
Harbour was on the warpath. Sir, how 
could I resist then ? Young Harbour 
sounded so sporting that I determined to 
wind up the business, by: carrying him off, 
standing him a jolly good day on the sea, 
and then—giving him the kudos of finding 
me out, sir.” Liatt stopped, arid regarded 
Harbour with blithe satisfaction. 

“ But didn’t you perceive,” John 
Gravesend'cried sharply, “ what anxiety 
your antics were plunging us into ? ” 

At once Liatt’s face fell. “ Sir,” he said, 
really distressed, “ sir, upon my word of 
honour . that never, 'entered my head, I. 
,never.thought of that, sir.” . • . ... . 

” You didn’t think ! How much mis¬ 
chief is done by not thinking I ” 

; ..“.Sir, I’m terribly sorry,” Liatt cried out. 
.“ I am truly sorry.”, . ... . 

. .‘‘ So. you ought to be,” thundered John 
Gravesend. But then "liis voice’ softened. 
“.'Well,’' there’s; one'.thing you’ve done Tor 
us, Liatt. We shall hear no more,' I’ll be 
bound, of queer doings at Bodlands. . And,” 
added the old gentleman, as ho drew himself 
up and let one hand fall lightly ori Harbour’s 

■ shoulder, “ I am confident that all the 

■ queer stories wo read "about Bodlands can 

be explained, arid 'will be explained, just as 
rationally as .the strange occurrences you 
created have been explained, Liatt. " So 
perhaps ,we.have something to thank you 
for, after’all." • ' , v‘ .. '. 

' A’great confusion gripped Liatt. 

" But, sir,” lie brought out, " you won’t 
drop too heavily, will you, on Crittall arid 
Dunstable?" ••' ~ ’ 

Outside the house there broke suddenly all 
sorts of sounds ; shouting and cheering and 
a great rush of feet. For somehow, just as 
? morning school canie out, the news went 
; round, as news will, that Harbour was back ; 
that Liatt was with him; that Mr John 
Gravesend himself had collared them both ; 
that everything was ” absolutely all right! 
No one could quite bclieve .it; all rushed 
off to sec, regardless of Dendy’s threats to 
report them for streaming through liis gates 
at that time of the day. 

. There sped. Wilde, his long legs working 
like pistons, with Channing panting behind 
him. “ How do you mean,” Wilde was 
grunting, “that everything’s all light?” 
Channing puffed back that lie didn't know; 
old Lakin had told him. “ And there goes 
old Lakin! You ask him for yourself, 
Wilde ! ” ‘ But Wilde hared on, the first to 
reach John Gravesend’s gate, though only 
beating Deane by’the length of his nose. 
And there came Hurdle arid Washington — 
everyone except Gastalin. 

1 They were surrounding the house. They 
were calling for Harbour. They were 
wildly excited, 

- But the most excited people there were 
Truman and Pop. 

I r or they had just managed to get all the 
stations at the same time. 

. this Kin 
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PASTILLE 

WEATHER 

with a vengeance! 



Prevent Bad Throats 
by sucking a Pastille! 

Raw wintry winds with an icy edge to 
them, driving rain, and thick choking 
fogs—these are the things that endanger 
your throat. That’s the time, too, 
when an ‘Allenburys’ Pastille helps you 
face the elements without a fear for 
your throat. Try ct tin to-day— they’ve 
a wonderfully pleasant flavour 1 

Take care of your Throat-take 
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.fe? PASTILLES 


From all chemists 
in 20z.Gr 4 oz. tins. 
8 d & 1 / 3 . 



It is not too late to 
give a 

JUNIOR 
BOOK CLUB 
Membership 

as a New Year Gift 

It is a splendid lasting present. 
30/- for the half-year. 

£3 for the year. 

0 

It can be spread over the whole 
family, for the books sent out each 
month by the Club can be chosen 
according to age. 

0 

Readers: 

Miss Margaret Irwin 
(author of “The Froud Servant") 

. Miss D. M. Stuart 

(D. M/S. of “Punch") 

Mr. S. P. B.Mais 
(author of “Delight in Books,” etc.) 

Mr. Howard Marshall 
(who broadcasts on “Some Books I Like”) 
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send for further particulars by 
posting this Coupon to-day. ■■■•< 


To : The Secretary, 

The Junior Book Club Ltd., 

15 , Lower Grosvenor Place, 
London, S.W.l, 

Tlease send me particulars/enrol mo as a 
member of the Junior Book C.ub. 


NAME . 


ADDRESS .:. 


C.N. 36 


Has your name yet appeared, in these columns ? NOW IS THE TIME TO HELP 

TME LITTLE FOLKS HOME B & L - 

(Seaside Branch of The Queen’s Hospital for Children, London, E,2) 

restore crooked limbs and pale faces to health and happinoss 

it The Home Needs £3,500 a year * 
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Aliss B. Wilson... 
Mrs. David Brown 
1st Berated Girl 

Guides . 

Gurney , House. 
Sydenham High 
School Cot 
Bertram Bond 
Aliss 0. Bennett 
Miss D. Greenfield 
Harris 31. Hill ... 
Miss Brenda 

Horder * .. 

Mrs. Kirkpatrick... 
Aliss G. K. Moore 
Miss Elizabeth 
Nowell 

Mrs. T. Stoddart... 
Georgo Whittle ... 
Miss Mary Wright 
MissMary Williams 
Miss Bertha 
Perowne ... 

Mrs. Lightfoot ... 
Miss Joan Aynsloy 
Miss Dolly Bnronian 
Miss S. E, Grover 
Erie J. Martin ... 
Aliss M. McClcl- 

land. 

Miss II, G. Wheat- 

. laud . 

Miss Mildred Un¬ 
win ... . 

Miss Diana Arton... 
Misses R. & R. 

Davis . 

Aliss N. J. C. Mllno 
Miss Faith Shel¬ 
drake . 

Miss Nellio ...Field 
County School, 

Guernsey . 

Aliss Audrey Pope 
Roy & Dora Bar¬ 
rett ... ... 

Miss Thelma Bar¬ 
rett . 

Miss W. Booth ... 

Mrs. Cain .. 

Aliss W. Mitchell... 
James Newell 
Miss Rosemary 
Perkcs 

Mias Sybil Pitman 
Miss Doris Pocock 
Miss A*. M. Rich¬ 
mond . 

Miss Joan Smithcrs 
R, T. Stevens 
Walter Tagg 
K. H. Underwood 
Miss A. Walker- 
dino 

Miss Marion Wil¬ 
kinson 

Miss MaryWil Hams 
Miss B. Fannin ... 
Aliss W, Jowett ... 
Mrs. George 
Miss At/ Policy . ... 
Miss P. Newton ... 
Airs. Grainger ... 
Miss Mary Barnes 
Frank Higson ... 
MiRS K. Walkdcn... 
Miss Marcia Young 
Miss Joyce Sadler 
Mrs. Ashley 
Miss Sheila. Blako 
Miss D. Brown ... 
Miss Doris Camp¬ 
bell 

Misses Carpenter... 
Miss R. E. Clarko 
Aliss At. Evans ... 
Aliss O. J. Flotchcr 
Miss F. Garland ... 
Miss M. Holt ... 
Mrs. Maclcod 
Miss K. Nutter .;. 
Airs. Oldham 
Miss Nancy Pcarco 
Miss B. A. Rahim 
Aliss E. J.' Thim* 
blcy . 
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Miss Edith Scott... 
A. E. Stark 
Miss Barbara Tonka 
Mrs. B. W. Cas- 
tello : 

Aliss B. 0. Fcarno 
Aliss O. Atkinson... 
Miss .E. Fitzmaur- 
*' iCtf ... 

Airs. Fookes ... 
Miss Pamela Hol¬ 
land ... ... 

Movie Fans Club... 
Daffodil (Jot (per 
Miss Nina Cooper) 
Miss E. M. Smith 
Rainbow Tribe of 
Red Indians 
Aliss M. A. Hall... 
Aliss Joan Tucker 
Mrs. W. II. Mullins 
Mrs. Aitchison ... 
Rev. 8. Anderton... 
Miss J. Barrow ... 
Lilao Club Cot 
(per Alias Rose¬ 
mary Bate) 

Miss V. Bedford... 
Aliss R. Crtpps ... 
Miss D. J. Fox ... 
Tho Dog Club i.. 
Aliss E. A. Holt ... 
Mrs, Parry. ... 

Miss R. Stratton... 
Misses M. & A. 
Wilkinson 
Daffodil Cot (per 
Aliss Betty Hart) 
Bobbie Fenn 
Aliss Beecher 
Miss D. French... 
League of Enthu¬ 
siasts . 

II. Carter ... 

Airs. Corelli 
Miss I). It. Ellison 
Daffodil Cot (per 
Aliss Joyce Good- 
liffe) ... 

Miss S. Lucas 
Miss AI. E. Down 
Robber Band Club 
(per Miss Betty 
B ulmer) ... 

Miss M. Davison... 
Daffodil Cot, Sea¬ 
gull Section (Miss 
Theodora Fuller) 
Miss II. Evans ... 
Miss 8. S o 0 11 
Henderson 
Aliss L. Hobbs ... 
Miss Oecilo John¬ 
son .. 

Aliss D. V. Alachcll 
Mias M. Mann ... 
H. D. Richardson 
Miss E. Rose 
Mrs. AI. E. Walters 
Daffodil Cot. Wild 
Rose Section (per 
AI i s s E 1 in a 
Wright) ... ... 

D. AI. Brown .:. 
Aliss Helen B. Lid¬ 
dell , ... 

Aliss B. Elliot ... 
Aliss AI. Hillman... 
Alias It. Hockeu ... 
Aliss AI. Plena ... 
Miss M. Ramplen 
Jones 

Snowdrop Club, 
Miss 1). Wood ... 
Daffodil Cot, But¬ 
terfly Section (per 
Aliss Theodora 

Fuller) . 

Aliss P. Davis ... 
Aliss J. Jamieson 
Miss L. Oldrcy ... 
l'hornbank School, 
Bcxhill 

Miss G. K. Thomas 
Anon . 
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ADVENTURE! 

RAILWAYS! 

AEROPLANESI 

INVENTIONS J 

MODERN BOY tells you about them all! 

Brimful of all the most interesting 
things—fascinating facts, absorbing 
articles and thrilling adventure stories 
that will grip you every time and hold 
you spellbound. MODERN BOY is a 
clean, healthy paper that you will read 
from cover to cover. If you don’t have 
it regularly, give yourself a treat and 
buy a copy today I It’s a grand 
twopenny worth ! 

MODERN BOY 

Every Saturday 

At all Newsagents and Bookstalls 2d. 


nil 
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FREE 

TO ALL STAMP 

ENTHUSIASTS from 

STANLEY GIBBONS, LTD. 

Bu Appointment to H.M. the Kino 

Dept. 107, 391, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2. 

* You’ll hardly believe it, but it's true. 
LOOK. Pair Tweezers, Watermark 
Detector. Pocket Wallet (strip pockets). 
Perforation Gauge, Approval Book (120 
spaces). 125 stamp hinges, 5 transparent 
envelopes. Price lists and a free gift 
set of Pictorial Stamps. All for 6Jd.and 
British too. Don't forget: say XLCR. 
If any difficulty In obtaining, write to 
% THOMAS CLIFFE, GOLWYN BAY. 

NEW ISSUE Packet FREE 

Ask to see my approvals. Send ljd. postage and receive 
FREE—Piotorial Gaboon, Andorra and Iceland 
(large Btamps), set of newly issued Canada (including 
Ottawa), U.S-A. bi-ccntenary of Washington, Union 
of 8. Africa set, including re-issue of 2d. pictorial. 
Straits &, Malay (now colours), Ruanda-Urundi 
Turkey (new issues), eto. 50 stamps in all. Senders 
of stamp collectors' addresses receive an. extra set. 
New 72-page list, price Id.—H. .O. WATKINu 
(O.N. Dept) Granville Road. DARNET. 

YKPAIHCBKA, ZALOTOP 
JB N—— i*>. VETEKEVERItIA < »■'■ €& 

WHERE DO THESE NAMES STAND FOR ? 

F "THE STAMP FINDER" identifies EVERY Stamp—no 
matter how baffling—without fail. THE WORLD'S 

R LATEST STAMP NOVELTY. Also 13 Interesting Stamp 
Articles “ Adventuring with Postage Stamps,” Key to 
Russian, Turkish, Greek and Arabic inscriptions, and 

E over SO explanatory illustrations, YOU MUST HAVE 
“THE STAMP FINDER." It's Free I! 1 Just send ]|d. 

E . postage, requesting approvals. 

VICTOR BANCROFT, Matlock, Eng. 




THE “MERSEYSIDE” PACKET 

Is FREE and contains a galaxy of 
fino stamps: Newfoundland (Prince 
of Wales), Ceylon 5 on 6 cents, Kedah 
(Wheatsheaf), largo Tasmania, scarce 
rravanooro,Montenegro (Royal Vault), 
Italy (large Fascist!), Kenya (20c.), 
over 70 all different, nets, etc. 
Guatemala, Ukraino (trident). Japan 
(Earthquake), and a beautiful Zanzi¬ 
bar Bianip and rare NEPAUL, Just send 2d. for poet- 
ago and request approvals. 

LISBURN & TOWNSEND, LTD. (Dept. C.N.). 
LIVERPOOL. 


W/7A}/>'s, 

i cra®@(N)^ 

Standard 

igC assortment 


FIFTY-FIFTY-TOFFEE and CHOCOLATE 




quickly and safely 
ends She discomfort 
and danger of a 
sold in the itead 

o 

First thing every morning 
put a drop oi *'Vapex' on your 
handkerchief and breathe 
the germicidal vapour, 

® 

0/ Chemists 2/- & 3h 

s THOS. KERFOOT ft CO.. ITD. 




















































The Children's Newspaper 
will he delivered every week, 
at any house in the world 
for lis a year, See below 



Arthur Atee’s Children’s En¬ 
cyclopedia will be delivered 
anywhere by the Educational 
Book Co., Tallis Street, E.C4. 



THE BRAN TUB 

Changed Letters 

J am a flower made up of four 
letters; change my first and 
I am an article of clothing; change 
my second and I am a verb mean¬ 
ing to get up; change my third 
and I am a thick cord ; change my 
last and I am a Scottisli county. , 

«- ■ Answer next week 

Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the evening the planets Venus, 
Mercury, and Saturn are in the 
s South-West-, 
and Uranus is 
in the South. 
In.the morning 
| • Jupiteris in the 
'South-East 
. and'Mars is in 

■ ■—-—Jftg the South. The 

picture shows 
the Moon as - it- may be seen 
looking- South - at,- 7 a.m. on 
Tuesday, January 29 , ""t ' ; 

MrKnowall / 

Th e . lecturer paused a moment, 

■ - and then remarked: ,“, 0 r 
course you, alf know, what a cor* 

■puscle.islike.” ..T- ; ,i.. "" 

,'“Most,of us do," remarked the 
chairman, but .you’d better, ex¬ 
plain .it for the benefit of those 
who have never been inside one." 

... Fire Brigade Figures 

:T 11E a London Fire Brigade is 
.. ; staffed by .two. thousand men. 
It has 62 land stations'and three 
river stations. There are 30,952 
' fire hydrants and 1691 street fire 
alarms.' It has 57 miles of'hose. 

■ About five thousand ' fires ‘ are 
dealt with every year. 

Tangled Shakespeare 
Re-shuffled, the letters of the 
..following , words spell the 
names of six well-known Shake¬ 
speare characters. - 
BUS RUT HALT ME 
SOLD RAIN BIDE NECK 
- HOLE LOT LOOM VIAL 

'i-' • " Answer next week 

Day and Night Chart 


MtUMianr : 



Daylight, twilight, and darkness 
on January 26. The daylight 
now is getting longer each day.. 


Who Will Win the Final Lap ?. 



; Hard Cash 

Father was regarding his‘ Income 
Tax demand'tjhci examining 
his pass-book when "Uncle came 
in and saw his. worried look;"' 

“ You should pay .your taxes 
with a smile,” said Uncle cheer¬ 
fully.- ■ 

‘ I wish I could,” replied Father, 
‘‘ but unfortunately’they insist on 
money.” . . 

Icl On Parle Franjals 



Lo pouce Lo bois La lantemo 

‘ Thumb Timber Torch*... 

Que ferions-nous sans nos pouces ? 
II faudra du bois de construction. 
Pr£te-moi ta Iantcme diectrique.' 

Catching Flu 

Certain classes of people are 
more subject to influenza than 
others because their work brings 
them into contact with many 
other people. But employees of 
the London Underground railways 
rarely suffer from influenza, nor 
do those who work in electric 
power stations, or sealing-wax 
factories, or in salt mines. 

No worker in the cinnamon 
warehouse' at the Port of London 
lias ever had flu. 


Wise Things That Seem Foolish 



. J-Jow often, as you come in to 
luncli on a cold winter’s day, 
blowing your fingers to make them 
. warm, do you sit down and blow 
the soup to, make it cold enough 
to drink f When we blow our cold 
fingers the breath from the body 


is considerably warmer than the 
fingers; but the sharp puffs with 
which we blow the soup are much 
cooler than the soup, and so they 
serve their purpose, and drive away 
air that is all the time taking up 
the heat of the soup. 


i 1 1 Double Acrostic * 

Place seven four-letter words one 
: * • above .'the-other. > jThe initial 
letfers . 'reading' downward will 
give you the name of Tilings you 
will, see'in cold weather, and. the 
final letters tell you what these 
things do.,. The - words - have the' 
following meanings 1 Little mis¬ 
chief-makers.- 2 To cut off. 3 ' A 
State in U.S.A. 4 To burn partly . 1 
5 To fasfen with a key. 6 ,Notgood. 
7. Dry, withered. - Answer next week 

" - A Long Job 

piiE caller said he had' coilie for 
; - some overdue payments, on 
antique furniture.. > • • 

': “ But I’ve never had any an¬ 
tique furniture.on the instalment 
System,” protested the householder.. 
. “ Perhaps' it wasn’t antique 
wlien we supplied it.” ; 


Why ? 



§aid the Onion : 1 wonder why 
everyone cries ' . . 

Whenever they see me about ? 
They look at me sadly with tear- 
Iaden eyes; 

Their attitude causes me pain and 
surprise. . 

I wish I could find out why every¬ 
one cries : - . 

Whenever they see me about I 

.. • J LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
Row Much P - 

3d a dozen or four a penny instead 
of 4d a dozen or three a penny. 
Double Word Square. LEOPARD 
Riddle in Rhyme. The letter At 
The C.N. Cross Word Puzzle 
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Uncle Peter’s Surprise 

T ile letters from George and 
Harry from school' were 
full of the new swimming-pool, 
and how they were learning to 
dive and to “ rescue " people 
in the water. How Lance, 
who was too young to go to 
boarding-school, envied them! 
• Then Uncle-Peter came to 
stay; and Lance told his 
uncle all about the swimming. 

“ Well, we’ll give George 
and Harry the surprise of 
their lives,”, laughed' Uncle 
Peter. “ A' friend of mine 
lives at Hartswell, three miles 
away, and he has a fine indoo*r 
Swimming-bath. We’ll go 
over there and I’ll soon teach 
ybti to swim.” ; 'j 

" Lance .was delighted ; and 
several times a week .lie and 
Uncle Peter went to Harts- 
wcll. He soon learned to swim 
a, few yards; and the day 
before George and Harry came 
home for the holidays he swam 
the whole length of the bath. 
Then he and Uncle Peter 
planned their surprise! 

Of course when George and 
Harry knew that their uncle 



“ Look I ” cried George 


could take them swimming 
they were anxious to be off, 
and they all four set out. 

"Now be careful liow far 
you go in, Lance,” said George 
to his little brother. "Keep 
to the shallow, end, and if 
you want any help call me." - 

Lance grinned. George and 
Harry were so busy having 
swimming races with Uncle 
Peter that they soon forgot 
Lance. Suddenly there was a 
splash, and George and Harry 
saw that Lance was in the 
water near the deep end. 

"Lance has fallen in!” 
cried George. " All right, 
Lance, I’m coming to rescue 
you I ” he called out, 

" No,’-’ shouted Harry, 
"let me rescue him! You 
know I’m much better than 
you at rescuing." 

But George pushed him 
away, and they were so taken 
up with squabbling as to who 
should rescue Lance that they 
didn’t notice at first that their 
little brother was swimming 
steadily toward the end of 
the bath. 

” Look! ” cried George. 
" Lance is swimming all by 
himself I ” 

Lance came out puffing and 
panting. 

" Thanks for trying to rescue 
me,” he said. 

How Uncle Peter did laugh! 


THE 

CADBUR Y 
COGOCUBS 

The Biter Bitten 



Tramping through the snow, Silas Slink 
had his wicked smile upon.his face! “Ha ! 
ha! hal ha !” he chuckled. “Granny 
Owl shall give me chocolate to-night, or 
I’ll gobble her tip. Ho ! ho ! ” ; 


, VI T ZAWnV T lW 
—TUCK. Shop 



Now Willie Mouse, who was sweeping 
the snow away from “The "Hole in the 
Wall,” where he lived, overheard the 
wicked Fox. Down goes his broom, and 
helter skelter he goes to find the Cococubs. 



“Chocolate or your life! ” cried Silas Slink 
at Granny Owl’s shop door. Then biff! 
bang ! whizz ! and amid a perfect shower 
of snowballs he fled for his life, “Thank 
you, boys, you shall have the chocolate 
instead,” said Granny Owl. 


All Boys & Girls 
? . love 

CADBURYS 




Milk Chocolate 


Advertisement Offices: The 
Rates everywhere : 11s a year, 
1935. S.S. r L * 
































































































